DUCATION 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 
BOSTON, AUGUST 29, 1918 WEEKLY 


spies, 6 Conte 


LESSONS OF THE GREAT WAR 


“Opportunities 
For History Teachers” 


“First of all comes the duty of keeping, for teacher and pupil, the habit of 
at least trying to see things as they really were:and are. This is not easy at any 
time. It is peculiarly difficult at such a time as this, when the many people be- 
lieve a slight distortion of facts may be a patriotic duty. In the long run, loyalty 
to the country as well as loyalty to history are best served by looking facts 


squarely in the face.” From Bulletin (8185) issued by the Department of the 
Interior, (Bureau of Education) 


- 66] OOKING facts squarely in the face” is one of the chief characteristics 
: of HART’S NEW AMERICAN HISTORY recently published for use in 
Secondary schools, It is a remarkable book in its freedom from sectional 
: bias and prejudice, from provincialism, and from the all-too-customary 
acceptance of traditions. Whether the truth is flattering to the American 


pride or not, Professor Hart believes in teaching it. The result 
broad-minded, intensely 


is a i) 
interesting and convincing narrative, which sets 
‘before the student the ideal of true national greatness, 


The social conditions at different periods in the country’s history, the +] 
economic development, and the great men and women who have built 


up this nation —all these are treated with accuracy, proportion and . 
vividness. 


The author is Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard University, 
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Boston 


One-Book Course 


of the 


Progressive Music Series 


For ungraded schools and schools in which 
several grades occupy one classroom. 


Prepared in response to a definite de- 
mand, growing out of the success of the 
Progressive Music Series. 


Provides systematic training in all the 
problems of tone and time involved in 
reading simple music at sight. 


Embodies in abridged form the success- 
ful pedagogical and psychological princi- 
ples for which the Series is noted, de- 
veloped through delightful and appeal- 
ing songs. 


Specially appropriate for assembly and 
community singing, presenting the best- 
loved community songs, also many hymns 
and patriotic selections. 


‘Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco | 
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ADOPTS 


New-World Spellers 


for exclusive and basal use in all 
the elementary and junior high 
schools. 


The announcement of the selec- 

tion was made after all the 

spelling books on the market 
were considered. 


Portland follows the example of 
hundreds of other important 
cities in choosing these very 
modern spellers. 


Let us tell you more about them. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 
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Two Great Histories 


FOR THESE TIMES 


OUTLINES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Part Il. 


By James Harvey Robinson and Charles A. Beard 


MEDIEVAL AND MODERN TIMES 


By James Harvey Robinson 


New editions of these two books will be used in filling school orders this fall. 


These new editions are the very best books available to give a clear, full, up- 
to-the-minute understanding of the great days in which we live. _ 


These books are not neutral. 


15 Ashburton Place 


-GINN AND COMPANY 


They are American through and through. 


Boston, Mass. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN BOSTON 


Nothing is easier than for one not to know the 
best things, the big things at home. Colonel 
Russell H. Conwell’s famous lecture on “Acres 
of Diamonds” has probably set more people 
a-thinking about missed opportunities than any 
other one thing that anyone has said or written 
in half a century. 

I have known Boston schools ever since I be- 
gan teaching and I have visited Boston schools 
every year for a third of a century, but not until 
May, 1918, did I ever visit them as I visit schools 
in cities away from home. 

This time I did as I would do elsewhere. I 
went with an assistant superintendent, Dr. 
Frank W. Ballou, who violated the speed limit 
to take me in his machine to see new things with 
no suggestion so far as I was concerned. In one 
day we saw adequately the Continuation School 
in the old Brimmer Building, Owen D. Evans, 
principal; the famous School of Commerce, the 
Boys’ School of Trades, the Henry L. Pierce 
Junior High School in Dorchester, and the Pre- 
Vocational School at Meeting House Hill, the 
old Mather Building. 

I have never in any city seen as much that was 
as good, over so wide an area, in the same time 
as I saw in Boston on that beautiful May day. 

The most impressive feature of Boston’s edu- 
“cational equipment is the Educational Centre off 
the Fenway. Between Simmons College and 
Harvard’s matchless Medical School group of 
buildings, is the School of Commerce, than 
which there is no more beautiful, imposing and 
impressive public school building in America. 
The Normal School Building, the Girls’ Latin 
School Building, and there will soon be the Boys’ 
Latin School, which will outclass any public 
school building from every point of view. Only 
a little to one side is the wonderful Art Museum, 
the Boys’ School of Trades, and many other col- 
leges, museums, and hospitals. 

If it should be claimed that we have over- 
stressed the excellence of any individual build- 
ing, no one will pretend that we have overstated 
the magnitude of the superiority of the entire 
group. 

The School of Commerce is second to nothing 
of its class and no one is liable to discount in the 


slightest degree the credit that is due Principal 
James E. Downey, who had the vision and the 
ability to make the business men make the public 
make the board of education vote a fabulous 
sum for a classic city to spend for utilitarian 
education. Above all, Mr. Downey has the in- 
spiration of leadership which is indispensable in 
rallying an army of boys to resist the tempta- 
tion to short cuts to inefficiency, and stay by 
training for high and broad equipment. 


The Boys’ School of Trades is one of Bos- 
ton’s high spots. William C. Crawford has been 
allowed to work out an educational scheme with 
no companionpiece in any city. He was given 
a free hand, untrammeled from above, unhindered 
by rivalry, and he has had money enough, but 
not enough to sacrifice the necessity of making 
every dollar do two dollars’ worth of service. 
Again, Boston with her hyperclassic traditions 
has a school of trades which it is worth while 
for Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, or St. Louis educa- 
tors to study. 


My real interest, however, was not in these 
magnificently equipped plants but in the high 
art which has made the measly old Brimmer 
building, buried in one of the most neglected 
spots on the “Neck,” into the most useful school- 
house in the entire city. Nowhere is the con- 
tinuation school idea worked out more compre- 
hensively, more skilfully, more vitally than in 
Boston. 

At Dorchester, in the building of which Prin- 
cipal Warren was so proud when, only a little 
while ago, it was a model for up-to-dateness, 
everything is turned upside down to make the 
building serve the purpose of a 1918 Junior High 
School. Principal William W. Howe has heroic- 
ally met the crisis which could nowhere have 
been greater than in Old Dorchester. 


But that which will make my May day with 
Dr. Ballou an abiding joy as a Bostonese sur- 
prise was the real Pre-Vocational School at 
Meeting House Hill, made out of the old Mather 
School, which was the. educational Mecca when 
Edward Southworth was its inspiration. Of all 
the phases of newness none has required greater 
skill, more: patience, better judgment than has 
the creation of this Pre-Vocational School, and 
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Principal George A. Smith seems to have pos- 
sessed them all. 

Superintendent Franklin B. Dyer’s six years 
have seen Boston’s education completely trans- 
formed. True, some of these things were in 
germ before he came; some of them, perhaps all 
of them, would have come ultimately any way, 
but they have come between 1912 and 1918 and 
Dr. Dyer has had the privilege (?) of living 
through the submarining of the traditions which 
have had to be disposed of before Boston would 
have a continuation system, a_ pre-vocational 
system, even a Junior High School system. 

“Developing an idea from the germ” is illus- 
trated in the provision made for children with 
defective mentality. “Special classes” were in- 
troduced in Boston in the last century, but when 
Mr. Dyer came there were fewer than a dozen 
such classes scattered over the city. Now there 
are seventy, and three large centres where en- 
tire buildings are devoted to the industrial train- 
ing of the older pupils who are “graduates” 
from the special classes. An “after-care” 
teacher sees that these children connect up with 
an occupation and are followed up afterward. 
Dr. Walter E. Fernald of Waverley, one of our 
greatest authorities on the education of the 
feeble-minded, says Boston’s plan is unequaled 
elsewhere in this country. 

Again, Boston has long given attention to 
children who are deaf, but nothing had been 
done for those with defective sight or defective 
speech. Now there are four centres for conser- 
vation of eyesight and forty classes for children 
with defective speech. 
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Equal attention has been given to secondary 
school students with especial needs. Vocational 
art students take their art training at the school 
of the Museum of Fine Arts at public expense, 
and are accredited in their high schools. Out- 
side study of music is also accredited. Seven 
high schools offer co-operative or part time in- 
dustrial courses for boys, giving them their prac- 
tical training in local industries. Eleven schools 
give hundreds of girls training in salesmanship, 
with practice in stores and a co-ordinator to look 
after them and place them. A clerical school has 
been established for girls who want to prepare 
for secretarial work, and so on. 

The adaptation of education to meet the needs 
of pupils has had a remarkable effect on truancy. 
The old Parental School with its hundreds of 
derelicts has been abandoned, and all the truants 
and incorrigibles in a city with a school regis- 
tration of more than 100,000 are collected in one 
disciplinary class which numbered fourteen pu- 
pils “belonging” on the day of my visit. 


The fifty or more pre-vocational classes and 
other special types of education have solved the 
problem of truancy, just as 20,000 home and 
park gardens for children under school super- 
vision, not one of which existed six years ago, 
have solved the problem of vandalism. 


The superintendent has had to take the criti- 
cism and is entitled to the credit, but no one 
knows better than does he how loyally his board 
of assistants has stood by these startling inno- 
vations such as Boston has never known in any 
other six years, or sixteen. 


BROADENING WITHOUT LOWERING COLLEGE EN- 
TRANCE REQUIREMENTS* 


BY HERMAN C. BUMPUS 


President, Tufts College t 


In a democracy the decision of who may and 
who may not enjoy the privileges of collegiate 
instruction is not the exclusive affair of the col- 
lege. The young man or young woman that 
has the desire to extend the educational period 
beyond the secondary school is an interested 
party; the teacher in the secondary school and 
the community are interested parties. 

Any discussion of so-called “entrance re- 
quirements” that fails to recognize these several 
interests is likely to be partisan, if not even 
unfair. 


It is the ambition of every college and uni- 
versity to secure the highest grade of instruc- 
tion that its resources can control, to provide 
the best equipment it can afford, to be of real 
service to the community, to contribute to the 
fund of human knowledge and to acquaint 
young men and young women with the extent 
of this fund and to train them in the practical 
use thereof. It desires that those that come 


under its influence shall represent all walks of 


life. It is ambitious to extend its influence, but 


it takes the strong position that those who are 
to enjoy its privileges must be of such intel- 
lectual fitness as to profit by what it may give. 

The college, furthermore, is extremely jeal- 
ous of its good name. It is sensitive to criti- 
cism and is most reluctant to admit of any 
change that might give ground to the allegation 
that its standards are being lowered. 


It takes some courage to accept and evaluate 
a severe criticism or an offensive epithet, but if 
sober judgment concludes that a criticism is un- 
fair or an epithet unjust no serious harm can 
result. Therefore, when any change in the es- 
tablished order of college affairs is called a 
“lowering of standards” it is well to make sure 
that the change does, in fact, effect a reduction 
of intellectual effort and a shifting of academic 
grades. 


*Address. 
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Very rapid changes are taking place in the 
world at large, and changes of no mean im- 
portance are taking place within the colleges. 
There is, for example, almost no limit to the 
changes that a progressive professor may make 
in the content of his courses. By general con- 
sent he is free to adjust his teaching to the con- 
ditions as they appear to him. He is not, under 
ordinary conditions, subject to unfair criticism 
by his colleagues—in short, the internal affairs 
of the average college are democratic, catholic 
and permit of a wide range of personal initia- 
tive and individual freedom. 

The condition is much the same in the pre- 
paratory schools. There has been a general 
broadening in the courses of instruction and an 
increased freedom in the adoption and use of 
educational methods. There never was a time 
when the young student, of promise in any di- 
rection of human endeavor, has received more 
encouragement to follow the course of his spe- 
cial fitness than the present. The attitude 
toward the student while he is in high or pre- 
paratory school on the one side, and while he is 
in the college or university on the other, is 
practically the same. The trouble seems to be 
located between these institutions somewhere 
among the entanglements of “No-Man’s Land,” 
and one wonders why it. is necessary to over- 
come so many obstacles before passing from 
one friendly educational state over into another. 


A student of average ability, on entering the 
high school, seems to pass on from class to 
class without meeting any insuperable obsta- 
cles, and the sequence in the college seems to 
progress without many startling accidents. 
The transitional period—the period of divided 
interests—seems to be the critical time, and 
the unfortunate thing about it all is that the 
student is the principal sufferer. If a student 
desires to receive college instruction and is in- 
tellectually sound, and by repeated examina- 
tions has convinced the teachers in the second- 
ary school that he is qualified to do college 
work, is it really necessary to cast doubt upon 
the opinion of those who are acquainted with 


him and his work and to question the genuine- 


ness of his intellectual content by applying an 
examination which involves a review of all, or at 
least a large part, of his preparatory work? 


If a boy, late in his high school course, wakes 
up and becomes a man, with a man’s ambitions 
and a man’s desire to fill a larger place in the 
community, is the community any better off if it 
rigidly enforces strict conditions controlling ad- 
mission to college? 


I believe that the broad-minded founders of 
our institutions of higher education were less in- 
terested in the problem of keeping men out of 
college than in helping them in, and_ while I 
know perfectly well that some form of grading 
is necessary, and it may be that the present 
method cannot be improved, I also feel that in 
our zeal to establish a perfect system of grading 
we ought not to devote too much of our atten- 
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tion to the architectural effect of the barriers, 
and forget the purpose for which they are con- 
structed. 

Theoretically the test of whether a man is: 
capable of doing college work or not should be 
applied in the college rather than in the pre- 
paratory school, and should depend upon a try- 
out made by the student during a probationary 
period. I realize, however, that such a plan is 
impractical, but I am, nevertheless, hopeful that 
something may be done to recognize the fact 
that academic fitness may be measured by other 
standards than those of units in certain desig- 
nated subjects. The subjects moreover may not 
fairly represent the broad range of intellectual 
possibility. 

Furthermore, I feel that the time has come for 
a closer union between the secondary schools 
and the colleges. The country needs every col- 
lege-trained man that it can get and will need 
them in larger and larger numbers. When the 
purpose for much of the preparatory training is 
changed from standardizing to individualizing, 
and when latent talent, innate capacity, and basic 
character receive more serious consideration, we 
are then likely to add to our student-roll men 
who will still be a credit to their Alma Mater, 
and of larger service to the state even if their 
Creator may . have forgotten to provide them 
with a mathematical sense. When we take pains 
to discover latent talent, innate capacity, and 
basic character, -and develop these to the utmost 
limit, we will do something constructive in the 
way of raising the community to a higher degree 
of excellence. 

Since the declaration of war I have received 
two distinct shocks. The first of these came 
when the federal authorities so legislated that 
the college man that could not show some fac- 
tor of practical fitness must take his place with 
the rank and file. The freshman that has merely 
announced the intention to elect a practical 
course occupies a preferred position under pres- 
ent conditions to the senior who has taken 
purely academic subjects. While it would be pre- 
posterous to give up any truly broadening sub- 
jects, is it not likely that for some time to come 
every able-bodied man will be expected to have 
a practical knowledge of some technical occupa- 
tion, and-in view of this probability is it not 
advisable to consider the broadening of the con- 
ditions that now control entrance to our colleges 
and universities ? 


The second shock came from examining the 
method of rating that has been issued by the 
War Department for the selection of officers. It 
is fair to say that the general qualifications that 
would lead to fitness for leadership in the army 
are not materially different from those that 
would lead to fitness in civil life. It is when 
these qualifications are definitely formulated and 
clearly stated by disinterested parties that one 
realizes to what extent our present educational 
system fulfills these requirements, and to what 
extent it fails. The qualifications, so far as we 
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and citizens in general are concerned, are sum- 
marized under the four headings: Physical 
Qualities, Intelligence, Leadership, Character. 

Under “Physical Qualities” the examiner is 
expected to “consider physique, bearing, neat- 
ness, voice, energy, and endurance.” Do any of 
these factors receive serious attention in the 
curriculum of our secondary schools and _ col- 
leges? Is not the average college willing to ac- 
cept and willing to graduate students that are 
defective on every one of these counts and with- 
out making any special effort toward their cor- 
rection? 

Under “Intelligence” the rating officer is ex- 
pected to “consider adaptability, ease of- learn- 
ing, Capacity to apply knowledge, and ability to 
grasp readily and to overcome difficulties.” It is 
interesting to note that under this caption— 
“Intelligence”’—there is no reference to the 
courses of instruction that the candidate may 
have taken. It is not so much what he has, as 
what he can use. 

What courses have we planned that are de- 
signed to develop the student’s adaptability? 
Are we in the habit of marking students upon 
the capacity of applying knowledge? Are we 
really training students to overcome difficulties ? 

Under the third caption—‘“Leadership”—the 
community no less than the army expects self- 
reliance, initiative, decision, tact, loyalty and the 
co-operative power. Do we furnish these at- 
tributes? 

Finally, under “Character” is included loyalty, 
reliability, sense of duty, carefulness, persever- 
ance, the spirit of service, and general helpful- 
ness, 


Do the subjects that we now require for ad- 
mission to, or for graduation from, college in- 
clude training in reliability or do they suffi- 
ciently develop the sense of duty? Do we seri- 
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ously consider carefulness, perseverance, the 
spirit of service, and general helpfulness in ar- 
ranging either our entrance or our exit require- 
ments ? 

The community is now expecting far more 
from the colleges than heretofore. The college 
student is becoming more inclined to question 
the value of the courses offered. The subjects 
consequent upon our scientific and industrial 
progress are multiplying rapidly. The man that 
cannot prove his value to the community before 
the age of—say, thirty, must be content to be as- 
signed to a subordinate position. 

Under these conditions is it not our duty to 
make such readjustments in our entrance re- 
quirements as will recognize a wider range of 
intellectual activity, and thus in this Common- 
wealth, which does not maintain a university at 
public expense, adapt the work of our endowed 
institutions more nearly to the needs of the peo- 
ple? 

Three years ago the Faculty of Tufts College, 
after giving the matter careful consideration, 
expressed its willingness to try out the “free 
margin principle.” Of a total of fifteen certified 
units it insisted upon a prescribed group of eight 
units anda restricted elective group of four 
units, leaving a free margin of three units con- 
sisting of subjects which an “approved second- 
ary school counts toward graduation.” 

The students that we have admitted under this 
provision have been entirely satisfactory, and 
there has been no lowering of scholarship or re- 
duction in the amount of work performed. The 
comments that I have heard have all been favor- 
able, and the proposition that is now being made 
to expand the free margin group so as to give 
a value of four units out of a total of fifteen 
does not fill me with any alarming degree of con- 
sternation. 


THE RED CROSS CALL 


BY PROFESSOR W. H. CARRUTH 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University 


If I could save their lives— 
The twenty thousand who will die today, 
With the same toll the next day and the next, 
And every day of this great Year of Doom, 
Swept to the void by battle’s iron broom, 
While Senates wrangle and captains map their drives, 
And in green fields or cities far away 
We sleep and rise and eat and laugh and play 
As if this were the same sweet earth 

In which we had our birth— 

I should not be perplext 

If it were mine the word to say 


“To win the lords of earth to lay aside 


Diplomacy and precedent and_ pride 

And weigh the awful waste of you and me, 

Who pay the debt and slip into the pit 

And have no profit of the peace to be, 

Nor even a vision of the hope of it; 

If, by my word or action, I might hope 

To stop the world from sliding down the slope 
Into the bottomless abyss 
That seethes with blood— 

If by my Yes or No I could accomplish this, 
God knows I would. 


Yet this much I can do— 
I can abide the thought of sudden death, 
Even of thousands—'tis but loss of breath 
And sleep that lasts the whole night through— 
But that one mortal man should lie 
Thirsting and throbbing while the hours go by, 
Each a century of agony— 
No help, no hand, no answer to his plea, 
Hell heaping horrors on his helpless head, 
While horrors swarm about his torture-bed— 
That this should be increased ten thousandfold, 
Day after frightful day, and I withhold, 
Through my neglect, the help that might be given, 
Should rob my nights of sleep and turn me cold 
With shameful chill 
Even though I slept in Heaven; 
I cannot stop the slaughter, but what I can, 
To ease the agony of a fellowman 
And mitigate the misery 
Of those who tread the threshing-floor for me, 
God knows I will. 


—From S. F. Examiner of May 20, 1918. 
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THE JOY OF BEING A TEACHER 


BY FRANK W. SIMMONDS 
Superintendent, Lewiston, Idaho 


In my many years of teaching work I have found a thousand reasons to rejoice and be glad” 
that I am a teacher. I am glad each year when the time draws near for the new school year to. 
begin; I am glad when the day finally arrives; I am glad to hear the school bells ring, calling 
the boys and girls back to their books and their work; I am glad to meet them skipping gleefully - 
on their way to school, glad again to meet and greet their teachers—giving the lie to the: 

_ Shakespearean story of the “school boy creeping unwillingly, snail-like to school.” Iam glad when. 
the day’s work begins and with teachers and pupils spend a few moments in song and commun-. 
ion with the higher and better things of life in preparation for a good day’s work; I am glad to. 
visit the classrooms and see the eagerness and joy with which they pursue their work, strengthen-. 
ing the chords of effort in their desire to achieve and excel. I am glad to meet and greet my fellow 
teachers so many of whom have been so loyal and faithful in their work that their memory is 
a benediction; I am glad when the day’s work is over and doubly glad when the new day begins.. 
Yes, it’s a wonderful thing to be a teacher—teaching is a labor of love, it’s a labor of joy. 


pow 


AN INDICTMENT OF GERMANS 


BY ANNA HOWARD SHAW 
[In Louisville Herald.] 


Since moral codes are not inherited through 
organic, but rather through social heredity to 
which all the people composing the group, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, contribute, it is there- 
fore impossible to discuss, much less to measure, 
the moral and degrading influences of militarism, 
and all that militarism stands for, upon the char- 
acter of women and children without including 
in the indictment its degenerating effects upon 
men. Nor is it possible to listen to the authen- 
ticated recitals of the indecencies and atrocities 
perpetrated upon the women and children of the 
territories overrun by the armies dominated by 
Prussian military legions, without realizing that 
these unthinkable offenses and crimes against all 
the ideals of decency and humanity did not have 
their rise in a moment of war-maddening fury, 
but they are the results of the degrading ideals 
which underlie and give birth to the spirit of 
militarism wherever it controls the life of a peo- 
ple. The enthronement of might, of arrogance, 
of physical faults, creates within the human spirit 
a disregard for justice, of human sympathy and 
of personal obligations on the one hand and on 
the other it breeds a spirit of cowardice, of 
servile submission and of sudden degrading ac- 
quiescence in injustice and wrong. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the shocking details 
of the atrocities inflicted upon women and chil- 
dren of Belgium, Flanders, Poland, Armenia, to 
realize the debasing effect of militarism upon 
men in times of hatred and war. But we must 
admit that such violation of right, such cruel 
barbarism, could be impossible only as the result 
of moral delinquencies in times of peace. 

The whole trend of the educational system of 
Germany in recent years has been to develop in 


all the people a spirit of vain glory in their prow— 
ess and their “kultur,” and a corresponding: 
spirit of arrogance toward the people of other 
countries. In no other nation could the “Hymn 
of Hate” be taught and sung in the schools save: 
in that country whose very name has become a: 
byword of shame and disgust to civilization. 


If these crimes and indecencies were confined’ 
to the army, or even to the countries overrun: 
by the army, we might hope that civilian life had: 
escaped their blighting taint, but when we real-- 
ize that civil rulers in conquered territories,. 
that farmers and heads of various institutions. 
and industries in the home land are dealing with 
exiled and enslaved people and are doing in cold 
blood, apparently without any remorse of con- 
science, the things that fill the civilized world! 


with horror, we must recognize the far-reaching- 


influence of militarism upon a people. 


Nor does it end here. We might exclude the: 
mass of German people from the indictment, 
were it not that the most atrocious crimes of the: 


war have been, by vast multitudes of people,. 


acclaimed with wild shouts of victory and a re- 


joicing, and that even for the sinking of the- 


Lusitania, with its women and its children and’ 
its men, they could strike a medal in honor of a 
crime so base. 


classes are apparently indifferent to these acts 


of cruelty, accepting them without repugnance. 


or protest, proves that the poison of military 


necessity and military arrogance has permeated’ 


all Prussian life. There is no escaping the fact 


that the whole nation, with its false ideals of 


what constitutes culture, must bear the stigma 
of its shame and moral degeneration. 


There are people who live near to Science and never know it; in the midst of Culture and 
never have it; close to Religion and never imbibe it; by the side of Nature and still are strangers 
to her beauty. They are incapable of the concentration necessary to grasp a theme and become. 
enthusiastic over it, and thus they live by the side of happiness and never taste it. 


-—Elbert Hubbard. 


That the educated and influential’ 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(XXXIV.) 


MADISON JULIUS CAWEIN 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


Louisville, Kentucky, has been for years a 
‘centre of literary culture. The Louisville-ians 
have for good reason prided themselves on their 
pronunciation of English. They do not turn the 
cold shoulder—if that is the proper part to 
turn—on the letter r as Bostonians do; they do 
not say aach for arch; they do not make a girl a 
gurl as Yankees do or a goil as the Manhattanites 
affect to do; they do not call a poem a po-um or 
a pome as they are wont to do in Philadelphia. 
‘They will “tell” you Sgood-bye” and I have heard 
sentimental young ladies from there talk about 
the mune—but that is only an occasional aberra- 
tion; as a rule they speak beautifully~ correct 
English, with their pleasant low voices carefully 
‘modulated. 

Whether this attention to speech be in part 
responsible for the cultivation of letters or vice 
‘versa be true, it would be hard to say; but the 
fact remains that Louisville harbors the chief 


literary galaxy south of Mason and Dixon’s Line. 


Madison Cawein was its brightest star. The 
encyclopedia indicates that his name is pro- 
nounced Caw-en, with the accent on the first 
syllable; but the real way is as if it were spelt 
Kah-wine, with the accent on the wine, in spite 
of prohibition laws. He was born at Louisville, 
March 23, 1865, and there he died December 7, 
1914. His last years were somewhat clouded by 
pecuniary reverses. In that respect he had the 
same fate as overtook Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, for he was a banker-poet—and what chance 
has a poet among bulls and bears? 

His fame as a poet, however, had gone beyond 
the boundaries of his own country; he had been 
“discovered” by English critics, who, in the en- 
thusiasm over such a precious exotic, were in- 
clined to put him in the top rank of American 
verse-writers. We can agree with much that 
has been written in praise of him. Perhaps no 
other poet has more deserved to be called the 
Laureate of Queen Nature. He was indefatig- 
able in studying every minutest phase, every oc- 
cult manifestation of life in insect, bird, bush, 
flower, tree, and translating them into melody. 
Sunrise and sunset, moon and evening star, storm 
and forest-hush, brook and mountain, awoke in 
him the impulse to sing. One could fill pages 
with lines and stanzas depicting, generally with 
felicitous phraseology, the little dramas of trans- 
migration—chrysalis evolving into butterfly or 
moth, dragon fly eggs presenting the miracle of 
immortality, the courting of birds, the dance of 
fireflies. He peopled the woods with fairy-folk 
and made them visible and human. His imagi- 
nation was most alert; he had no end of meta- 
phors and similes to apply to what he saw. And 
he was always ready to draw a lesson from the 
surrounding world of phenomena. 

Common human life also interested him and 
he had a clever knack for versifying dialect, 


negro or Kentucky. He could tell a story either 
in the way of narration or as cast in dramatic 
form. He wrote delicate and perfumed love- 
songs and the realm of childhood was a favorite 
domain of his. He had uncommon facility and 
spontaneity’in combining rhythms; and many of 
his songs are delightfully melodious. There is 
great variety and contrast in his topics, and the 
body of his verse, contained in a dozen volumes, 
appearing between 1887 and 1911, is well worthy 
of study both for its qualities and for its lessons. 


One cannot help regretting that this immense 
output could not have been subjected to strenu- 
ous revision, for if some of the evidences of too 
great haste, of too easy satisfaction with obvi- 
ousnesses, of too careless technical looseness and 
of too exuberant filigree had been pruned away 
Cawein would unquestionably have been univer- 
sally placed in the very front rank of American 
poets, which, it seems to me, he just fails to at- 
tain. 


Technique is, of course, not the chief essential 
in any art, for an art may be marked by perfect 
technique and yet by lacking soul and inspira- 
tion may be properly relegated to a comparative 
low place. Emerson was notoriously careless in 
both meter and rhyme and yet his poems reach 
so high a level of content that we are sometimes 
inclined to give him the premiership. Poe let 
himself spoil technically by a wretched run-on 
“which” to rhyme with “window-niche” one of his 
otherwise perfect lyrics. Mrs. Browning’s rhymes 
were excruciatingly cacophonous and Emily Dick- 
enson threw rhyme to the winds, yet both of 
those women were true poets. 


Cawein allowed almost any approach to a rhyme 
to satisfy his ear; he was not above making such 
words as “fire” and “hour” dissyllable, and he 
seriously injured many of his most beautiful lines 
by such carelessness, whether deliberate or 
merely facile. Yet a goodly volume, containing 
nothing but impeccable verse, might be compiled 
from the hundreds of poems which he left as his 
literary legacy. Let us select a few which show 
him at a fairly high level. 


A THRENODY. 


The rainy smell of a rainy dell 
Whose shadow no sun-ray flaws, 
Where Autumn sits in the wayside weeds 
Telling her beads 
Of haws. 


The phantom-mist that is moonbeams-kist 
On hills where the trees are thinned, 
Where Autumn leans at the oak-root’s scarp, 
Playing a harp 
Of wind. 


The crickets’ chirr ‘neath brier and burr, 
By leaf-strewn pools and streams, 
Where Autumn stands mid the dropping nuts 
With the book, she shuts, 
Of dreams. 
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The gray “alas” of the days that pass, 
And the hope that says “adieu.” 
A parting sorrow, a shrivelled flower 
And one ghost’s hour 
With you. 


FLIGHT. 


The song-birds? Are they flown away? 
The song-birds of the summer-time, 
That sang their souls into the day, 
And set the laughing days to rime? 
No catbird scatters through the hush 
The sparkling crystals. of its song; 
Within the woods no hermit-thrush 
Trails an enchanted flute along, 
A sweet assertion of the hush. 


All day the crows fly cawing past; 
The acorns drop, the forests scowl; 
All night I hear the bitter blast 
Hoot with the hooting of the owl. 
The wild creeks freeze; the ways are strewn 
With leaves that rot; beneath the tree 
The bird that set its toil to tune, 
And made a home for melody, 
Lies dead beneath the death-white moon. 


We may be thankful that in the first stanza 
Cawein did not write the line 
No song-bird scatters through the bush; 
the repetition of the word “hush” is like a du- 
plicated note in music. It was not followed out, 
however, in the last line, which has the discord- 
ant rhyme with tune; could he have pronounced 


it mewn? Here is a charming lyric outburst— 
with one of Cawein’s characteristic “con- 
ceits” 


LIGHT. 
The golden chrysalis of dawn 
Breaks through its heavenly husk, 
And winged with rose floats up and on 
Piercing with flame the dusk. 


Out of what darkness daybreak brings 
Its testament of gold, 

Inscribed with elemental things 
That God hath never told. 


Ah, Heaven! how good it is to live, 
One with abounding day! 

To be no longer fugitive 
On Life’s down-darkening way! 

But, part and portion of the light, 
To rise again re-born; 

Beyond the shadow and the night, 
Anointed of the Morn. 


Personally I like “The Old Bayou” with its 
long Arabian sequence of rhymes, and_its Orien- 
tal metaphors, “The rosy egret, Sunset,” “Dusk, 
a burning beetle,” “the owlet Darkness,” “Night 
the cricket,” though I am aware that they come 
perilously near that famous absurdity of Night 
pulling her curtain down and pinning it with a 
star, as if Night were an old woman getting into 
an upper Pullman berth and protecting herself 
from the prying eyes of commercial travelers! 
But here is the whole poem :— 


The rosy egret, Sunset, 
Wings up the moss-gray skies; 

And creeping under clouds, the Dusk, 
A burning beetle, dies. 


Round cypress, oak and willow 
A raucus music cries, 

And from the water, dark beneath, 
The mist’s white shadows rise. 
And glimmering down the bayou, 
With twinkling starlight-eyes, 
The Twilight oars her blue canoe 

Pale-prowed with fireflies. 
Her owlet-call the Darkness 
Utters in vague surmise. 


Then with a sibilant voice afar. 
The bayou Hush replies. 

Now Night the cricket-hinges 
Of her old doorway tries, 

And, stealing through the House of Dreams, 
Sleep to the silence sighs. 

Wide to the dark one window 
She flings, and from it flies 

A moth—the round, white wandering Moon, 
Whose ghostly image lies 

Upon the bayou’s bosom 
In strangely glimmering wise— 

A phantom barque with a phantom maid, 
Who a phantom paddle plies. 


Is not the extravagance of these images quite 
justified by the subtle charm of the whole scene 
as it wakes under the recurring strokes of the 
artist’s weird pencil? The poem entitled “De- 
serted” is injured by the repetition of “some old” 
(he is prone to overwork some), by the misuse of 
the word wrapped, by the far-fetched comparison 
in the next line and by questionable image of the 
starlight compared to a glinting lantern; never- 
theless it is an effective picture :-— 


The old house leans upon a tree 
Like some old man upon a staff; 
The night wind in its ancient porch 

Sounds like a hollow laugh. 


The heaven is wrapped in flying clouds, 
As grandeur cloaks itself in gray; 
The starlight flitting in and’ out 
Glints like a lanthorn ray. 


The dark is full of whispers. Now 

A fox-hound howls; and, through the night, 
Like some old ghost from out its grave, 

The moon comes, misty white. 


Perhaps as characteristic as anything are these 
stanzas from “The Poet, the Fool, and the 
Faeries,” a work inspired doubtless by “The 
Midsummer’s Night’s Dream” and not unworthy 
in parts to be compared with Shakespeare’s 
cobweb jingles :— 

Here’s the tavern of the bees; 
Here the butterflies that swing 
Velvet cloaks and to the breeze 
Whisper soft conspiracies, 

Pledge their Lord, the Faery King; 
Here the hotspur hornets bring 
Fiery word, and drink away 

Heat and hurry of the day. 


Here the merchant bee, his gold 
On his thigh, falls fast asleep; 
And the armored beetle bold, 
Like an errant-knight of old, 
Feasts and tipples pottles-deep ; 
While the friar crickets keep 
Creaking low a drinking song, 
Like an Ave, all day long. 
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Here the baron bumble-bee, ' 
Grumbling in his drowsy cup, 

Half forgets his knavery; 

Dragonflies sip swaggeringly, 

Cavaliers who stop to sup; 
To whose brag comes whining up 

Gnats, the thieves, that tap the tuns 

Of the honeyed musk that runs. 


Here the jeweled wasp, that goes 
On his swift highwayman way, 
Seeks a moment of repose, 
Drinks his cup of wine-of-rose, 
Sheathes his dagger for the day; 
And the moth, in downy gray, 
Like some lady of the gloom 
Slips into a perfumed room. 


When the darkness cometh on, 
Round the tavern, golden green, 
Fireflies flit with torches wan, 
Looking if the guests be gone,: 
Linkboys of the Faery Queen; 
Lighting her who rides, unseen, 
To her elfin sweetpea-bower, 
Where she rests a scented hour. 


Here is a wider and stronger canvas, so to 
speak :— 
AUTUMN STORM. 


Topping the hills the oaks, 
Black on the sunset fire, 
Draw with terrific strokes, 
Gates, as it were of Tyre, 
Burning; while, like a page 
Out of some tragedy, 

Heaven grows dark with rage, 
Pregnant with things to be. 


Out of the North, the Wind 
Gallops with all his hordes, 
Hun-like, and gaunt and blind, 
Swooping the earth with swords; 
Night, on her.tower of cloud, 

Lets her wild beacon flare; 

Then, through the darkness loud, 
Arrows rain everywhere. 


Wrapped in their mantles wide, 
Cloaks of the mist that stream, 
Onward the Hours ride, 
Forward with never a gleam; 
On through the forest, on, 
Over wild hill and plain, 

All the long night till dawn 
Trample the troops of rain. 


In 1907 a large bronze tablet was placed on a 
boulder in the park at Gloucester as a memorial 
to the first settlers. It was proposed to have a 
poem for the occasion and I was asked if I would 
like to furnish it; but as I had already agreed 
to write one for the Laying of the Cornerstone 
of the Compact Monument at Provincetown, it 
seemed ungenerous to “corral” two such honors 
and I declined. Mr. Cawein was then chosen 


and made, if I am not mistaken, his first visit to 
New England. One needs a megaphone to read 
verse at such a gathering. Those on the out- 
skirts of the throng gathered around the stage 
could not hear and their voices grew louder and 
louder and the waves of them came nearer and 
nearer till it sounded like the sound of a rising 
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sea—a not inappropriate organ-tone for such an 
occasion. But those of us who were on the plat- 
form could hear and were delighted with the 
poet’s sympathetic lines and with his manly and 
modest bearing. : 

Four years later he spent some weeks on the 
North Shore and wrote a number of sonnets sug- 
gested by the experiences. He was for a time 
a guest of Mr. Eric Pape at Annisquam, who 
furnished the illustrations for the five-volume 
edition of his collected works (published by 
Small, Maynard & Co. of Boston). He wrote a 
beautiful sonnet on the lamented death of Mrs, 
Pape, a woman of rare charm. He would have 
liked to return every summer, but as he wrote 
me: “God knows when we shall see Boston 
again. It takes money to travel and board at 
hotels, you know, and poetry does not justify 
one’s traveling much. I’m not a Riley, you 
know, who has half a million put away in stocks 
and bonds, and can snap his fingers at the rest 
of us poor rhymesters. Well, so the world do 
move; hope it will move in our direction some 
time and the pocketbook cease to be ‘anaemic.’ ” 

He never came North again; his affairs went 
from bad to worse and he died in the very prime 
of his life. 

I will cite three of Cawein’s sonnets, dated at 
Manchester-by-the-Sea :— 


VESPER TIME. 


The barberry reddens in the lanes; the vine 
Hangs a red banner where the wood-brook rills; 
The cricket in the dripping orchard shrills, 
Piping the starry asters into line. 
The hoarse crow calls, winging from pine to pine, 
That lift their columns on a hundred hills, 
And sentinel the sea whose emerald stills 
The heart’s unrest, drinking the sunset’s wine. 
Afar one sail, touched with the flame that flies, 
Glimmers and fades; and in its place a mist 
Puts forth an arm embracing sea and shore; 
And over ocean, where the long light dies, 
The harvest-moon orbs in the amethyst 
Like some huge pearl round in a shell’s blue core. 


SEA LURE. 


Deep down I see her on a coral throne, 
Or in an emerald grotto, arched with foam, 
Combing green tresses with a rainbow comb, 
The kraken by her, watching, still as stone. 
Oft have I seen her in the ocean’s moan 
Busy with shells beneath a nautilus dome; 
Or scattering pearls to lure the fishes home, 
A mermaid form no man shall make his own. 
Now like a siren, on some island hoar, 
Naked she sings of loves and lotus lands, 
And men who hear leave sweethearts and their 
wives; 
And now, a witch, from some Utopian shore, 
Beckoning, she calls, rich treasures in her hands, 
And to the quest men blindly give their lives. 


A FOREST PLACE. 


Like some sad room, devoted to the dead, 
Dim with the dust of love-begotten hours, 
Where dull Decay sits, and gray Memory lowers, 
And Sorrow stands beside Death’s ancient bed; 
Where dark, above, the filmy form of Dread 
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Spins webs; and in a dusty corner cowers 
Love’s fragrant dream, among forgotten flowers, 
With broken lute, and bowed unhappy head; 

So seems the Year in this old forest place, 
Among Fall’s tarnished purples and torn golds; 
The delicate loveliness of woe 

Brooding forever on Joy’s perished face, 
The happiness that passed, where none beholds, 
With Youth and Spring into the Long Ago. 


These are not. perfect sonnets—none of the 
fourteen are; there is the over-use of “some,” 
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there is over-elaboration; in the second one 
quoted there is monotony in the recurrence of 
the o-sound; but still, as in almost everything 
that he wrote, one finds beauty and the cult of 
beauty and the intense devotion to Nature in all 
her aspects. I find to my surprise that people 
hereabouts are quite unfamiliar with Cawein and 
I devoutly hope that this quite inadequate arti- 
cle may at least incite a much wider acquaint- 
ance with this true poet. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF DEMOCRACY 


BY WILLIAM FUTHEY GIBBONS 


Clarks Summit, Pa. 


According to the American theory of govern- 
ment all our institutions should be so organized 
that the only bars to human achievement are 
the natural limitations of the individual. Every 
avenue of human progress should be “open at 
the top.” It is no new criticism of the public 
school system that it has neglected, in part at 
least, the needs of most of its pupils who can 
never hope to enter college, in order to provide 
a curriculum suitable to the needs of those who 
will undertake collegiate studies. Now, because 
of the stress of war times the United States 
Commissioner of Education thas found it neces- 
sary to send out a bulletin warning pupils now 
in school lest they should be tempted to cut short 
their school days by the lure of ready money to 
be gained by taking an immediate job. The 
question: “What investment of my time now to 
insure me a good job with satisfactory pay in 
the future?” is a very vital one to the boy be- 
tween fourteen and twenty, and the temptation 
to cease school altogether if a relatively high 
wage can be immediately secured is a very se- 
ductive one. If the boy stops school it will be 
because he believes his course is not worth the 
time it will take to finish it. It is but common- 
place to say that the school should be so changed 
that the boy will feel he cannot afford to lose 
the advantage that his training would give him 
if he completes his course before beginning his 
life work. 


The provision made by the national govern- 
ment for vocational education will not raise in 
the mind of the pupil the question of his future 
occupation, but it is devoutly hoped by the ad- 
vocates of this form of training that it will help 
to solve the problem. The ultimate goal of the 
movement for vocational education is to organ- 
ize our public schools in such a way as to pro- 
vide life training for—literally—millions of chil- 
dren now going to work as soon as they are free 
under the compulsary education laws of the vari- 
ous states. Hitherto we have neglected these 


multitudes, treating them as the slag of our edu- 
cational furnace to be cast on the dump because 
we have not known how to deal with the ma- 
terial. As a matter of fact such-children ought 


to be an insignificant, irreducible minimum in 
our scheme, unless we are willing to change our 
national educational claim of “education for the 
masses” to “education for the favored few.” As 
a matter of fact it is from the many that we must 
draw the principal contribution to our social and 
economic welfare. Instead of allowing the child 
when he leaves the public school to enter any 
trade at random that may offer him a foothold, 
or, worse, to take up with some “dead end job,” 
we must open the doors of the vocational schools 
so widely to the child of fourteen that the issue 
shall be the “training of all kinds of men and 
women in all kinds of ways for doing all kinds 
of things.” In other words a public school for 
democracy. 


According to the program of the advocates of 
vocational education provision would be made 
for the following classes of people :— 


Those who intend to finish high school and 
college and to take up some profession. Here 
the problem is to make the pupil’s work more 
efficient and to give him a better preparation for 
his profession. 


Those who will get no further than the high 
school in their preparation for their chosen em- 
ployment. For such pupils the high school 
course may need to be modified to suit the varied 
needs of its pupils. 


Those who will drop out of the high school 
to go to work at from fourteen to sixteen years 
of age. Here the problem is to prepare the 
prospective wage-earner as completely as possible 
for his future employment. 


The most difficult group of all—those who 
have gone to work between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty without training for the work they 
are learning to do. There are two classes of 
persons here represented: First, those who have 
already started to master some skilled occupa- 
tion which offers them a chance for growth and_ 
advancement in salary. Work should be offered 
to these in the trade extension, part time or 
evening vocational school. Second, those who 
have gone to work on “dead end” jobs with little 
or no chance for promotion or advancement. 
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SIGHT CONSERVATION © 


BY JOSEPH 8, TAYLOR 


District Superintendent of Schools, New York 


Among the many forms of specialized educa- 
tion which a modern school system provides is 
that offered to children with defective vision. I 
am not referring to methods of teaching the 
blind, but to devices for preventing blindness. 
The following report was rendered to me by 
Principal Thomas J. Boyle of Public School 69, 
Borough of Manhattan. It was prepared under 
his direction by Miss Margaret A. Hughes, the 
teacher of the class whose record it is :— 


During the academic year 1917-1918 there have 
been eighteen pupils on the register of the sight 
conservation class. These children had been 
members of normal classes in various schools, 
public and parochial, throughout the city. They 
were admitted to the class after thorough ex- 
amination by the eye-specialist of the Board of 
Health assigned to the work. Four of the chil- 
dren have reached the age of sixteen and have 
gone to work; two have moved from the city; 
and one has returned to a normal class. The 
present register is therefore eleven. 


These pupils for various reasons have poor 
vision that would be still further impaired by the 
use of fine print. They are suffering from par- 
tial atrophy, cataract, corneal opacity, myopia, 
or keratitis, and have less than 20-70 vision. 
Therefore they have been placed in a sight con- 
servation class. 


Dr. Beals, who has been appointed by Dr. 
Josphine Baker to examine and treat pupils of 
the Department of the Blind, sees these children 
both here and at his clinic in P. S. 30, Manhattan. 
All are examined at frequent intervals dnd the 
condition of the eyes is noted. Those for whom 
it is necessary, receive regular treatment. A 
complete record of each case is kept on file at 
the clinic and from these records recommenda- 
tions are made for the care of the eyes. For in- 
stance, last fall one boy’s general health was 
much impaired. His examination at the time 
showed his eyes to be in very bad condition. On 
the advice of Dr. Beals, he was taught and re- 
quired to use the Braille System, in order to re- 
lieve eye-strain, until his eyes improved suf- 
ficiently to warrant his return to enlarged type. 
When a child recovers from his eye trouble he 
is transferred to a normal class. One girl re- 
turned to a normal class last fall, another will 
be transferred on promotion ‘day. 


The eighteen pupils enrolled in the sight con- 
servation class represent twelve grades, 1A, 2B, 
3B, 4A, 4B, 5A, 5B, 6A, 6B, 7A, 7B, and 8A. 
Every pupil takes some work in the regular 
grade but never any to irritate his eyes. This 
work is usually oral work in history, geography, 
nature, memory gems, hygiene, phonics, gram- 


mar, and English. The girls in departmental 
classes* take arithmetic also. The older children 
who have been trained to write large and may 
be relied upon to do so, take part in the written 
work of the regular class, but only when they 
write from dictation or when they are allowed 
to go close to’ the blackboard to read what may 
be written there for them. Pupils of the sight 
conservation class take physical training with 
the normal classes and take part in the general 
activities of the school such as assemblies, enter- 
tainments, etc. 


All arithmetic below the seventh year is done 
in the special class, most of the written work on 
the blackboard. Composition and dictation are 
taken in the special class. A muscular form of 
penmanship is taught. Small letters must be 
} inch high and must be broad and black. Those 
who can see lines use yellow ruled paper, others 
use unruled paper. Reading, too, is taken in the 
special class, the reader, the only textbook used, 
being a book with very large, clear type, made 
especially for these classes. As substitutes for 
textbooks the children have notebooks, made by 
the teacher, containing memory gems, spelling 
lists, definitions, suffixes, prefixes, and the salient 
points in geography, history, arithmetic, and 
grammar. In these books print of at least } inch 
size is used; in some cases the child requires 
letters of $ inch or even more. Charts and maps 
are used extensively. The charts are made in 
black ink on white paper .or in white ink on 
black paper. The maps are outlines, white on 
black. We use also a globe, in relief, lent to us 
by the American Museum of Natural History. 
Typewriting, the touch system, is taught to all 
children above the fourth year. 


Much manual work is done in the special 
class. The younger children have modeling, 
weaving, knotting, and the initial steps of cro- 
cheting. The older children are trained in bas- 
ketry, knitting, and cooking. 

In the sight conservation class it is necessary 
to keep a constant watch over the children’s 
eyes. On dark days or at times when eyes are 
troublesome, oral teaching and manual subjects 
are substituted for regular study and perform- 
ance of large type work. The teacher must see 
that the glasses are worn and that they are in 
good condition. She must arrange for attend- 
ance at the clinic and must furnish escort to the 
clinic when necessary. Guides are furnished also 
to escort daily to and from school the children 
who are not able to travel alone. Pupils who live 
at great distances from the school are supplied 
with carfare, as are their guides. 


_* 7th and 8th grades. =, 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


PATRIOTIC LEADER. 


Dr. H. H. Cherry, president of the Kentucky 
State Normal School at Bowling Green, has 
helped to transform the state through a pub- 
licity campaign into one of the most patriotic 
states in the Union. 

No man in any state has conducted a more 
brilliant publicity campaign for the Council of 
Defence than has Dr. Cherry, who has put into 
the patriotic drive the same skill and vigor that 
he has put into educational leadership. In 
twelve years he has developed the Western 
Kentucky State Normal School at Bowling 
Green into a scholarly professional institution 
which meets the needs of the counties of that 
section, in country and city, adequately and at 
the same time has evolved rare civic and edu- 
cational devotion and enthusiasm. 

Prior to the purchase of the plant by the 
state Dr. Cherry was maintaining two high grade 
private educational institutions, one, a private 
normal school and one a business university. 
The former became the State Normal School, 
with himself as president; the other was pur- 
chased by other educators and remains a busi- 
ness university, one of the ablest business col- 
leges of the country. 


No educational leader in the state today has 
had as notable a combination of extended ex- 


perience in the state and as intensive inspira- 
tional activity in education as has H. H. Cherry. 


PROMPTLY REWARDED. 


Arthur Gould, principal of the San Diego 
High School until the culmination of a series 
of unpleasantnesses, has been promptly and 
nobly rewarded by the school officials of Los 
Angeles, who have elected him a deputy super- 
intendent at a salary of $3,300. <A highly effi- 
cient principal was bounced by the unaccount- 
able three majority in San Diego. Almost 
any city would have elected him for the 
enemies he has made, but the honor, the high 
honor, belongs to Los Angeles. 


UNIFORMLY APPRECIATED. 

O. M. Pittenger, who has been superintend- 
ent at Frankfort, Indiana, for several years, has 
resigned to accept a professorship in the State 
Normal School, a branch of the school at Terre 
Haute. No one could ask a more abundant pro- 
fessional success than he has had in Frankfort 
for more than six years, and no one could be 
more uniformly and universally appreciated for 
his professional work, community service, and 
personal character than he has been. We speak 
from intimate acquaintance with his work in 
Frankfort and previously in Anderson. 
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PERSONALITY OF SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND—(XIV.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


AMERICAN CARPETS 


While it is not probable that the first carpet 
machine was invented in New England, the New 
England improvement was great and the early 
and later success in carpet making was of New 
England invention and industry. 


Prior to 1800 all carpets on American floors 
were either imported by persons of large wealth 
or were home-made rag carpets. 


Medway, Massachusetts, was first to achieve 
fame by machine-made carpets. This mill was 
the beginning of the famous Lowell Manufac- 
turing Company, chartered in 1828, whose goods 
have long been the standard carpets of America. 


Among the Americans whose name and fame 
should be exalted was a medical student, who 
at twenty years of age wrought an industrial 
miracle. Erastus B. Bigelow had no mechani- 


cal training and had read nothing on the theory 
or practice of machinery, but he chanced to 
see the manufacture of coach-lace by hand, and 
in forty days he had invented a power loom for 
the manufacture of such lace and thereby re- 
duced the cost of coach-lace from twenty-two to 
three cents a yard. 


At once Mr. Bigelow proceeded to invent a 
loom which would weave body-Brussels and 
tapestry carpets. The mill started by Mr. 
Bigelow is now one of the largest carpet mills 
in the world. 


In twenty-five years from 1870 the importa- 
tion of these two kinds of carpets dropped 
from $1,400,000 to about $50,000 and the carpets 
made in the United States reached $50,000,000. 

In no other country in the world do families 
of the same social and commercial standing 
have such luxurious carpets as here. 


A school system under local control can never become the tool of an aristocratic govern- 


ment.—Charles H. Judd. 


« -- - ~ 
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America First! 
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United in the Service of Our Country. 


<@:4 


I pledge allegiance to my flag and the Republic for 
which it stands. 

One nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all. 


JOHN D. SHOOP 

John D. Shoop, superintendent of Chicago, 
died suddenly of heart disease while on an edu- 
cational lecture tour in Indiana on August 9. 

He has passed as we would all like to pass, 
painlessly in the midst of professional activi- 
ties. Mr. Shoop was a master of the platform 
art. He loved the platform. He was regarded 
as the most brilliant Masonic speaker in the 
Middle West, and there is no higher test of con- 

ional platform power. 

was school who went from the Ohio 
rural school by natural stages in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois to one of the two highest adminis- 
trative school positions in the world. We have 
known Mr. Shoop intimately since he became 
an elementary school principal in _ Chicago. 
Not many men out of Chicago had his profes- 
sional confidence more completely than had we. 

We were not always in full accord with his 
plans,—we have not often, if ever, known any- 
one intimately with whose professional plans 
we were always in accord,—but now that he 
has gone we rejoice that we have never written 
one word about him that could not be read to- 

by his family. 

gn i how long is the list of 
professional friends who are already “Over 


There.” 
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THROW THE THROTTLE OPEN 


The World War is the greatest schoolmaster 
the world has known for 2,000 years. Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, president of Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, one of the most il- 


luminating educators of the Twentieth Cen-’ 


tury, said at the meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
in July, 1918, that the world moved a century 
a year during the World War. 

Reuben Post Halleck of Louisville, Kentucky, 
one of the most vitalizing leaders of teachers, 
said at the Ohio Northern University in the 
summer of 1917 that a teacher has to go like 
sin to stand still in these intense times. So 
swift is the pace that a teacher or other edu- 
cator has to choose between opening the throt- 
tle on the educational engine and flying down 
the track illuminated by the headlight, or stand- 
ing on the rear platform with a red lantern 
ready to run back every time the train stops to 
signal the freight train not to run over the 
Limited. 

An educator today must decide whether to go 
ahead at high speed or to run back with a red 
lantern to keep from being run over. We prefer 
to write and talk for the teachers who are 
throwing the throttle wide open. 


LATEST SALARY ISSUE 


All school people aré agreed that teachers’ 
salaries are ridiculously low. The majority of 
the teachers naturally think that the grade 
teachers’ salaries are the most ridiculously low. 
All are agreed that the _beginning grade 
teachers’ salary is the depth of infamy. 

For some years in many cities there has been 
an intense fight against any discrimination be- 
tween men and women when the work is ap- 
proximately the same. The coming of woman 
suffrage seems likely to have much influence in 
settling that question. 

Now, in Denver and Seattle, and we assume 
in other cities, a new angle appears. It is not a 
sex question but a question as between the pay 
of the grade teacher and of the teacher in the 
high school. 

We print herewith a circular letter from the 
Grade Teachers’ Club of Seattle :-— 

The question of differential in salaries paid high school 
teachers and grade school teachers is receiving marked 
attention in educational circles. 

In order that we may arrive at a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of this much debated question the following ques- 
tionnaire is sent to friends and leaders of the teaching 
profession, hoping that they may be able to assist in this 


readjustment. 


1. Should a difference in high school and grade sala- 
ries exist? 

2. If so, upon what basis should the difference be de- 
termined ? 

3. Should the variety of subjects taught and the mul- 
tiplicity of duties performed by the grade teacher be 
taken into consideration? 

4. Should the original investment for extra profes- 
sional training be the main basis for a just differential 
in pay? 
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5. Do you consider a $300 differential just? too great? 
too small? 

6. Is the teacher of Latin of more or less value to the 
community than the grade teacher? 

7. Should the standard of living be equal? 

8. Are the professional demands equal? 

9. If the work of one group is more taxing on the 
strength and nerve force than the other, should that fact 
be taken into consideration? 


10. Do you not believe that the long established prece- 
dent of a marked difference in remuneration favorable 
to the high school teacher must give way to the progres- 
sive tendency of equal pay for equally valuable service? 

Jeanette O'Rourke, 
President, Grade Teachers’ Club. 

At this time we make no comment, but merely 
to express the hope that many of our readers 
will write President O’Rourke. 
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THE PASSING OF DR. GULICK 

The announcement of the death of Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick at his summer home at South 
Casco, Maine, on August 12, will cause grief in 
thousands of homes. He was a man greatly 
beloved by a multitude of men and women who 
are intensely interested in public activities for 
the benefit of boys and girls. “The Camp- 
Fire Girls” was his vision and his demonstra- 
tion. The National Playground Association 
was largely his creation, as was the Public 
School Athletic League. At the time of his 
death he was chairman of the International 
Committee on Physical Recreation of the War 
Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. He was born 
in Honolulu; was of a remarkable family of 
educators. He was educated at Oberlin Col- 
lege, at Harvard, and at New York City Uni- 
versity. He was but fifty-two when he 
died, but he had done more than a century’s 
work for humanity. He was as lovable a 
man as we have known. 


THE LIBERTY BOOK* 


In this day of much printing of patriotic facts 
and figures, when skilled experts are searching 
for convincing truth, when the value of truth 
depends upon its connection with human force, 
it is a crime to state any truth, patriotically 
vital, in phrasing that will not compel atten- 
tion, or to publish it in any way that will not 
challenge the interest of every one. This is 
difficult for many individuals and institutions 
to understand, but fortunately there are both 
people and institutions that know how to treat 
the truth like a prism, giving it the glow of 
every color, hue, and tint of light so as to appeal 
to every taste and temperament. 

We do not recall having seen this as well il- 
lustrated as in “The Liberty Book,” issued by 
the International Harvester Company of New 
- Jersey, Harvester Building, Chicago. 

No one of any age, of any state, of any oc- 
cupation, trade or profession can see the cover 
of “The Liberty Book” without opening it, and 


“The Liberty Book.” Prepared by P. G. Holden and C. M. Carroll. 
% pages. Beautifully illustrated. Published by the International Har- 
vester Company, Chicago, Harvester Building. 


he cannot open it to any page without a glow of 
satisfaction over what he learns from any para- 
graph, without a thrill of joy over the illumi- 
nation of any one of the sixty illustrations. 

In this book of ninety-four pages are pre- 
sented with irresistible attractiveness every 
indispensable fact and truth for patriotic suc- 
cess that has been published in a million pages 
of expensive repellent reports. 

In ye olden time the theory was that reports 
were printed for the information of those seek- 
ing the special information contained in that 
report and that the report was not to attract 
the attention, or provide interest, but rather to 
be stored away in cellars, archives; or back 
shelves to be brought out when some one asked 
for them. | 

Go to any public library or National Reposi- 
tory of Eminent Reports and see where they 
keep them if you think we have misstated the 
case. 

Here in “The Liberty Book” is an adornment 
for your centre table, for your shelf of indis- 
pensables, for your traveligg bag every day in 
the year, and you can here learn in a few days 
what you could not know after months or 
years of delving in the archives of an “Eminent 
Repository” of Reports. 

Here are the headings of a few of the rap- 
turously illuminating chapters: Five Billion 
Dollars Lost by Lack of Care of Farm Imple- 
ments; Egg Crop Loss is $50,000,000 a Year; 
Scrub Methods Make Scrub People; Money 
Will Not Buy Food if There is No Food to 
Buy; Wife Saver and Life Saver; One Average 
Cow Equals Forty Scrub Cows; Every Soldier 
Needs Wool from Twenty Sheep; Every One 
Has a Right to Own a Dog, but No One Has a 
Right to Maintain a Nuisance; Test, Don’t 
Guess. 

This booklet will never be dusty, will never 
be sold for waste paper, will never be junked, 
because it is a book of life and will live its life 
in every life that is exposed to its charmed life. 


APPRECIATION OF JOHN D. SHOOP 


On July 18, only a short time before he died, 
we said this in the leading article of the Jour- 
nal of Education :— 

“The schools of Chicago are doing many fine 
things, not only as schools, but from the stand- 
point of official leadership of the superintend- 
ent’s office. For instance, Superintendent John 
D. Shoop has had made one of the best studies 
of school weaknesses that any city has ever 
had made. 

“The Department of Standards and Statistics 
is proving itself efficient to the limit. All chil- 
dren who are two years or more retarded are 
scientifically studied. This is a large undertak- 
ing, as there are 47,333 such children in Chicago 
schools. This is one child in six. The largest 
cause, or twenty per cent. of all retardates, is 
the lack of adjustment because of foreign birth 
and irregular arrival in the course. This is not 
a cause for which the schools are responsible, 
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This reduces the other retardates to 37,829. 
One in eight of the retardates did not enter 
schools at the starting time, and the schools are 
certainly not responsible for their being behind 
time. This reduces those justly charged to the 
schools to 32,028. Only 2.4 per cent. are from 
physical defects; 10 per cent. are due to ill 
health; 2.4 per cent. to defective vision; 1.2 per 
cent. to defective hearing; .? to feeble-minded- 
ness; 6.6 per cent. to low mentality; 8.8 to ir- 
regular attendance and 8.9 to family difficul- 
ties. When sifted to the root causes only 8,768 
are backward two years who apparently might 
have been of right age had the schools done 
their part efficiently, or only one child in thirty- 
three, or about one to a class. Certainly this is 
not surprising, and makes ridiculous any pre- 
tence to serious inefficiency.” 


This brought from Mr. Shoop the following 
letter :— 

“My dear Dr. Winship: I am pleased this 
morning to read your report on educational 
conditions in Chicago and vicinity, and particu- 
larly with the kind mention that you make of 
the work we have in mind in the city system. 

“I wish to thank you most sincerely for the 
uniform courtesy that you have always shown 
since the beginning of our acquaintance with 
each other. 

“IT am also interested in your statement re- 
garding the Junior High School crisis on the 
editorial page. There is also a question of this 
work about which I wish to hold conference 
with you. I have something rankling in my 
brain that is trying to inflict itself with inocu- 
lating influence on another personality and you 
seem to be the person in whose direction this 
missile is directed. When will you be out this 
way? Most sincerely yours, 

“John D. Shoop, 
“Superintendent of Schools.” 


It is keen satisfaction that we said this while 
he was here to read it. 


McCONAUGHY TO KNOX 


Dr. James Lukens McConaughy, at the age 
of thirty-one, becomes president of Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg, Illinois. Few men are better 
known to the readers of the Journal of Educa- 
tion than is Dr. McConaughy, whose articles, 
“The Myth of German Educational Superior- 
ity,” in the Journal of Education July 11, and 
“Education in New Hampshire,” in the issue of 
July 18, have attracted nation-wide attention, 
especially the latter. 

He began writing for us while professor of 
education of Bowdoin College, where he at- 
tracted attention by his heroic attitude on edu- 
cational questions. At the age of twenty-eight 
he became head of the Department of Educa- 
tion of Dartmouth College and though the 
youngest man on the faculty he at once took 
his place among the leaders in the college and 
was one of the educational leaders of the state. 
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Knox College will afford him an excellent 
opportunity to make the most of his rare talent, 
training and experience. 

Above all personal considerations we appre- 
ciate the fact that another college has taken 
its president from a Department of Education, 
It should be the natural place to go for a college 
president. At Dartmouth he has been secretary 
of the college committee on admission, and 
director of the Summer School. 

It is no surprise to those who know Dart- 
mouth that she has furnished two college presi- 
dents within a few months. The other was 
Benjamin Tinkham Marshall, who is president 
of the new Connecticut College for Women. 
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IN THE GAME AGAIN 


Dr. Frank B. Willis is candidate once more 
for the Governorship of Ohio. Four years ago 
he defeated Governor Cox for re-election. 
Two years ago Mr. Cox defeated him for re- 
election. This year he is trying to defeat Mr. 
Cox again. We shall watch the new campaign 
with unusual interest. Three of the four 
schoolmaster Governors have been renomi- 
nated by their party. Arkansas is sure to elect, 
Oregon will probably elect, but the outcome in 
Ohio is purely problematical. Ferris of Michi- 
gan was not a candidate for renomination, nor 
was Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania. 


ory > 


THE WAY TO DO IT 


Oregon has done the right thing in the right 
way. State Superintendent J. A. Churchill is 
given the unanimous nomination for a third 
term and the other political party has put no 
candidate into the field. Regardless of politics 
all Oregonians are saying: “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant,” and Mr. Churchill 
deserves it all. 


Hon. Uel W. Lamkin had no opposition for 
renomination as state superintendent of Mis- 


souri. He deserves the triumphant re-election 
which he is likely to have. 


Political righteousness never had a _ better 
inning than in the nomination-of John W. Folk 
for the United States Senate from Missouri. 


As a class the teachers are as near 100 per 
cent. American as any persons in the United 
States. 


State Superintendent Ethel E. Redfield of 
Idaho has no opponent as state superintendent. 

All political parties in Kansas put “no Ger- 
man” into their platforms. 


_Education must present adventurous possi- 
bilities to students. 


11,000 teachers of New York City are to have 
a war bonus. 


And even the “Faber” pencil is an alien 
enemy. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 
August, 1918, is likely to be recorded by fu- 
ture historians as the month which witnessed 
’ the turn of the tide in the great world war. The 
strategy of General Foch, the perfect concen- 
tration of the Allied forces under his command, 
and the re-enforcement of those forces by hun- 
dreds of thousands of American troops who, as 
the French commander reported, went into bat- 
tle like men running to a feast completely 
changed the situation on the western front. 
Instead of a confident and boastful German ad- 
vance, driving ahead regardless of obstacles, 
and aiming now at Paris, and then at the chan- 
nel ports, and assured of taking either or both, 
the month saw a dispirited German retreat, one 
line of defence after another abandoned, fresh 
German reserves hurried forward without 
result, and enormous German losses in men and 
guns. This does not mean that the end of the 
war is in sight, but it indicates pretty plainly 

what that end will be when it comes. 


THE SUBMARINE ACTIVITIES. 

A large part of the activities of the German 
submarines on this side of the Atlantic have 
been devoted to the sinking of helpless fishing 
craft. The results do not make an impressive 
showing in the total of tonnage lost, but they 
represent serious disaster to the unfortunate 
fishermen, whose means of livelihood are taken 
from them at a blow. The Navy Department 
has announced its intention to take immediate 
steps for the more adequate protection of the 
fishing fleets. The latest extension of these 
raids is the seizure by the Germans of the 
Canadian trawler Triumph, and the putting on 
board of her a prize crew of sixteen, with two 
guns mounted, and a full equipment for raiding 
the fishing craft. It seems reasonable to believe 
that the career of the Triumph, in her new 
capacity, will not be a long one. 


ANOTHER “PEACE DRIVE.” 

The last that was officially known of Ger- 
many’s intentions regarding Belgium was that 
Belgium was to figure as a “pawn” in peace ad- 
justments after hostilities were over. Now Dr. 
Solf, the German Secretary of State, declares 
that “Belgium shall arise again after the war 
as an independent state, a vassal to no one.” 
Judging from the German twistings and turn- 
ings hitherto, this declaration must be regarded 
as nothing more than diplomatic camouflage, 
on a par with the statement in the same speech 
that the course which Germany has pursued in 
Russia was intended to permit the border peo- 
ples of Russia “to live their own national life,” 
and the further statement that Germany was 
the only Power waging war “which had 
definitely adopted the demilitarization of Africa 
as a war aim.” By “demilitarization of Africa” 
Dr. Solf meant that Germany should be given 
back her African colonies, which have been 
administered in the past with characteristic Teu- 


ton savagery, and the seizure of which by Great 
Britain, as one of the incidents of the war, he 
regards as an unspeakable outrage. 


TWO HUGE TASKS BEFORE CONGRESS. 

Congress is confronted with two huge tasks. 
One of them is the framing of a revenue bill 
which can be relied on to bring into the Treas- 
ury the gigantic sum of $8,000,000,000 to meet 
the expenses of the government for the fiscal 
year. The other is the working out of the de- 
tails of a man-power bill, extending the draft 
age to eighteen at one end and forty-five at the 
other, and intended to result in obtaining be- 
fore next June an additional 2,500,000 men quali- 
fied for full military service. There are sharp 
differences of opinion, as was to have been ex- 
pected, over the new taxes to be imposed to 
solve the first problem; and equally sharp dif- 
ferences over the age limits, the exemptions and 
the classifications involved in the second, yet 
haste is necessary in the enactment of both, for 
both, in some effective form, are needed for the 
early winning of the war. 


“GUILTY AS CHARGED.” 


This was the verdict reached by the jury in 
the Federal Court at Chicago which has been 
trying the 100 leaders in the Industrial Workers 
of the World for conspiracy against the nation’s 
war program. The trial consumed 138 days, but 
it took the jury only one hour to find the verdict 
on all four counts of the indictment, charging 
violation of the espionage act, the section of 
the criminal code prohibiting interference with 
the civil rights of citizens, the selective service 
act and the conspiracy statute. The conviction 
carries a possible penalty of twenty-seven years 
in prison and a $10,000 fine for each of the de- 
fendants. The charge to the jury by Judge 
Landis, who presided at the trial, was so fair 
that William D. Haywood, the I. W. W. leader, 
expressed confidence in a verdict of acquittal, 
and the counsel for the defence submitted the 
case without a closing statement. 


THE MEXICAN OIL DECREE. 


The reply of the Mexican Government to the 
British protest against the decree of last Febru- 
ary imposing new taxes and restrictions upon 
the foreign owners and operators of oil proper- 
ties in Mexico was extremely disquieting. The 
reply flatly denied the right of any foreign gov- 
ernment to protest diplomatically against mis- 
treatment or injustice committed against its 
citizens in such matters. As the United States 
had made a protest similar to that of Great 


. Britain against the injury to American oil in- 


terests, the Mexican reply, although addressed 
to the British government, was equally: menac- 
ing as regards the United States. But the crisis 
was averted by a modification of the oil tax de- 
cree by the direct action of President Carranza, 


Coatinued en page 1% 
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SCHOOL SURVEYS 


BY SUPERINTENDENT S. H. EDMUNDS 


Sumter, South Carolina 


In order that we may do our work intelli- 
gently, constant surveys of our school systems 
are necessary. We must be in a position to give 
a reason for the faith that is in us. We must be 
ready to answer any questions that may be asked 
as to the causes of progressive changes in our 
schedule of expenses. We must be able to show 
what we are doing in comparison with others, 
not that through a chain of comparisons we may 
establish a deadening level; but that we may at- 
tain a standard or, better still, that we may be 
furnished the means to go beyond the prevailing 
standard and thus set new standards for our- 
selves and for others. 


A survey may be forced upon us or we may 
ask for one, in order to justify our practices or 
to confirm our plans. In cases of this sort only 
the survey from without will meet the demands. 
While, therefore, a survey from without may be 
desirable and in some cases may become impera- 
tive, in most places it is impracticable, on ac- 
count of the expense, and may largely fail to 
meet the ends of justice, because the attitude, 
the atmosphere, the ideals—the big things of a 
school system are immeasurable, especially by 
one who remains in a system but a few weeks. 


While a superintendent should be constantly 
surveying his schools, he may at any time have 
a formal survey from within. 


Why make a survey at all? Because, as ig- 
norance is a remedy for nothing, knowledge may 
be used to guide us into the ways of intelligent 
progressiveness; may lead us to make many 
changes that in our arrogance bred by ignorance 
we deemed unnecessary; may give us the facts 
that the public is always seeking and thus may 
enable us to fortify our position or to realize 
some of the hopes that we have been entertain- 
ing for our schools. ; 

Let us remember that there is nothing easier 
than to criticise and frequently nothing more 
gladly received than the adverse criticism of a 
public institution. “In destructive criticism we 
are multimillionaires; paupers, in constructive 
helpfulness.” Let us be our own critics. Let us 
constantly examine ourselves and our schools. 
Let us know what we have and what we would 
have. Let us make our wants known in shape 
so tangible that all adverse critics may be 
brought to realize that we anticipated their criti- 
cisms. Let us rob adverse findings of their sting 
by anticipations expressed and recorded; but let 
us at the same time cultivate a spirit of open- 
‘mindedness and eagerness-to-grow that will 
make us: welcome all constructive criticism and 
that will enable us eyen to go so far as to trans- 
mute the baser metal of malice and malevolence 
into the unalloyed gold of sane and salutary sug- 
gestions for a prophetic program of pronounced 
progressiveness.—Address. 
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OREGON EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


[To the Applicant: Answer any ten of the follow- 
ing questions.] 


1. Name the Books of the Law and give some . 


outstanding characteristics of each. 

2. Write the Ten Commandments and tell 
where they thay be found. 

3. Give a brief synopsis of the Creation Nar- 
rative. 


4. Tell the story of the Flood; the Tower of 
Babel. 

5. Tell the story of the call of Abraham and 
of God’s covenant with him. 

6. State briefly what you know of the follow- 
ing people: Cain, Noah, Lot, Hagar, Isaac, Re- 
becca, Aaron, Joseph, and Joshua. 

%. Tell the story of Jacob and Esau. 

8. Describe the Seven Plagues of Egypt; the 
Passover. 

9. Give briefly the story of the Children of 
Israel in the Wilderness; the story of the Golden 
Calf. 

10. Describe the siege and fall of Jericho. 

11. Write a brief account of the life, mission 
and death of Moses. 

12. Write the names of the Poetical Books; 
the Major Prophets. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


[To the Applicant: Answer any ten of the follow- 
ing questions.] 


1. Name the four Gospels; the Pauline 
Epistles. 

2. Describe the Palestine of the New Testa- 
ment, and tell of the Roman Empire and its rulers 
during the life of Jesus Christ. 


3. Tell the story of the birth and childhood of 
Jesus. 


4. Describe the years of His ministry and give 


four events in it that seem to you remarkable. 


5. Give the names of the Twelve Apostles. 


6. Locate and give some incident in the life 
of .Jesus, connected with the following places: 
Bethany, the Sea of Galilee, Cana, Capernaum, 
and Jerusalem. 


7. Give the story of the parables of the “Good 
Samaritan” and the “Prodigal Son.” What do 
you think they teach? 


8. Tell briefly what you know of the following 
persons: Stephen, Cornelius, Zachaeus, John the 
Baptist, Caiaphas, Lazarus, Felix, Timothy, 
Martha and Salome. 

9. Give five teachings of Jesus from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and write a quotation from 
each. 


10. Tell of the early church—where it began 
and how it was scattered abroad. 

11. ‘Give three incidents in the life of Peter, and 
your estimate of the man and his work. 

12. Who were the Sadducees, the Herodians, 
the’ Pharisees and the Scribes? Why did each of 
these ‘classes oppose Jesus? 
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OMINOUS FACTS 


Apart from the prosecution of the war itself, there is no more urgent problem now before the 
American people than that created by the threat ened collapse of the teaching profession. Col- 
lapse is an extreme word; but so is the emergency it describes. The drafting into other work of 
large numbers of the most capable teachers, the continual opening of new doors of opportunity 
to thousands of others, the utterly inadequate financial provision for the majority of the re- 
mainder—these are no longer matters for debate. They are facts. And they are facts ominous 


with disaster for the nation —Joseph Swain. 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY IN THE 
LOS ANGELES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Prepared for the Journal of Education.] 


A Department of Psychology has been estab- 
lished in the Los Angeles public schools to study 
the types of pupils, the possibilities of their 
progress and to make recommendation to the 
superintendent and to the board of education 
for changes in the school organization which will 
more adequately further their progress. 


Dr. A. H. Sutherland of the Department of 
Psychology at Yale University was appointed 
to undertake the organization of this depart- 
ment and entered upon his duties May 1, 1917. 
At his request the board of education transferred 
seven teachers who had been trained at the 
normal school by special practical work in test- 
ing, and with their help a mental survey was 
made in twenty-four of the elementary schools. 
This survey covered enrollment of the ungraded 
rooms in these schools and one-third of the pu- 
pils who failed of promotion the preceding Feb- 
ruary. Each pupil was tested individually by the 
Binet Test, and by certain other standard tests 
such as direction tests, completion tests, etc., 
and the results were tabulated for statistical 
purposes only. Asa result of this survey we can 
estimate approximately the number of children 
now enrolled in ungraded rooms and in the non- 
promotion group, and classify them according to 
their mental level. Something over 1,000 pupils 
were tested and the following distribution of 
mental ages has been found :— 
Chron, Advanced. Retarded. 
Age. At A— 
Yrs. 2Yrs.1Yr. Age. 1Yr, 2Yrs. 3 Yrs. 


4 Yrs. 5 Yrs. 6and over. 


5 1 2 1 1 5 
6 3 12 19 4 1 2 41 
7 2 3 20 43 15 8 2 93 
8 7 19 41 34 14 3 118 
9 19 35 7 3 124 
10 1 5 17 36 36 34 16 4 149 
11 1 11 26 38 23 15 8 5 127 
12 4 10 21 29 21 12 10 = 107 
13 4 18 25 25 14 11 97 
14 1 5 17 26 24 22 95 
15 1 3 19 24 48 
16 1 1 15 
17 2 2 
18 1 1 
19 
20 
21 1 


> 


On the basis of these figures it is pretty cer- 
tain that the usual survey of a school system 
greatly underrates the number of defective chil- 
dren who are in the grades and ungraded rooms. 


It also points definitely to the fact that a very 
considerable number of normal and super-nor- 
mal children fail of promotion. The table gives 
us the basis for estimating approximately the 
total number of defectives and the number of 
very bright children who are to be found among 
the misfits in the public school system. It is es- 
timated that there will be over 5,000 children 
whose failure to carry the grade work in the 
schools is due to their mental condition. This 
is approximately five per cent. of the enrollment, 
and does not include those whose health, vision 
or hearing has been found defective. If we in- 
clude the latter, the number will run somewhere 
near 9,000. The percentage of very bright chil- 
dren now placed among defectives for sundry 
reasons is small, but the number runs upwards 
of twenty in the schools surveyed, which would 


probably mean about 200 throughout the school 


system. 


The department is looking forward to the time 
when every teacher will conceive her business as 
that of child’s study, when she will be able to 
give the standard mental tests including arith- 
metic, reading, spelling, geography, etc., and 
when she will be able to determine whether 
failures are due to mental incompetency or to 
her own lack of method. We are also looking 
forward to the time when pupils above the 
fourth grade will themselves use the standard- 
ized mental tests to measure their own progress, 
when they will keep these records daily or 
weekly, as a man now keeps his golf score, and 
by keeping his curve of learning or progress 
change the emphasis of the school system. If 
this time comes within twenty-five years, we 
should see the schoolroom a place of learning 
with a minimum of recitations; a place for self 
improvement and growth, instead of a place of 
torture; a place in which the teacher works with 
the pupils and the pupils help the teacher. 


ITS UTILITY 


[From the Brooklyn Citizen.] 


“Do you think a classical education helps a man?” 
“Surely. It helps him to forget his own troubles by 
thinking about those of the Greeks and Romans.” 
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THE IRON GATES—WHENCE THE NAME? 


A critic takes me to task for doubting the asser- 
tion that the famous Transylvanian pass, the Iron 
“Gates, has something to do with iron. Most certainly 
I doubt it, even in spite of the German name, “eisernes 
thor.” The same name is generic rather than specific. 
“Thus, in the north of Spain is the pass, or cafion of 
the Ebro commonly known as the Iron Gates of Pan- 
corbo; then come the Iron Gates of the Danube; still 
farther east, at Derbent, Russia, one finds the Iron 
Gates of the Caspian; last of all, near the sources of 
the Oxus, in Central Asia, and near another Derbent, 
are the Iron Gates of Termit—and Termit and Der- 
bent, it is needless to say, are one and the same word. 

Now there is nothing to suggest a connection with 
iron save the fact that, in each case, a broad river 
valley is narrowed to an almost closed cafion that 
easily may be made an impenetrable barrier—a sort 
of iron door that is its own barricade. Perhaps the 
name is such a symbolism; but if so whe will present 
the historic evidence? 

My own sin of commission was an opinion that 
“iron” in this case is a corruption of “iran,” a variant 
of “aryan.” Where is the evidence? Unfortunately 
the people who dropped the string of Aryan names 
northward into Turkestan and westward to the At- 
lantic Ocean are not now talking. But the names re- 
main. From the rug-making districts of Asia the 
Aryans left a stringing not only of words referring 
to the weaving industry, but also a lot of place and 
other proper names. Among the proper names Was 
that of their country itself, Arya. Applied to an indi- 
vidual it means “one who ploughs, or tills.’ The name 
was once applied to Persia and still survives in the 
name “Iran.” The name is found in the Armenian 
tongue scattered through Anatolia. According to 
Max Miller a corrupted form of the name is found 
an “Albania.” In the Caucasus Mountains are tribes 
speaking a language of Aryan derivation who call 
‘themselves “Iron.” And beyond the border of the 
Atlantic is Erin. Now, every one of these proper 
mames is a form of Arya. Rather singularly, both of 
the Derbent passes are mentioned by early writers— 
always in the plural—as Portae Albanae. 

In other words, if the evidence of scattered Aryan 
Mames possesses any value, the various Iron Gates. 
are the gateways of the Aryans. Granted that this is 
not Q. E. D.; it is certainly a reasonable hypothesis. 

Jacques W. Redway, F. R. G. S. 


SIGNIFICANT RESULTS GF SURVEY 


Dear Mr. Winship: I have just completed an in- 
tellectual survey of the Riddle Public Schools. The 
survey was made by giving the abbreviated Stanford 
Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale under ideal con- 
ditions. All the tests were given by the same exam- 
iner (myself). In estimating retardation and accel- 
é€ration in school the average age of seven was used 
for pupils of the first grade, eight for second, etc. 
Under six months on either side of a year counted 
with that year, e. g. 6 5-12 called six, but 6 6-12 called 
seven, efc. In addition, teacher’s estimates were se- 
cured on blanks like the enclosed sample and filed 
with the test records. 

It was interesting to find that, as a rule, the teach- 
er’s estimates agreed very well with my findings. 
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This was especially true in the correlation of school 
work and intelligence. 

The findings of previous investigators that boys are 
more backward than girls seem to be verified. Ex- 
actly fifty per cent. of the boys were retarded from 
one to three years mentally as compared with twenty- 
two per cent. of the girls retarded the same amount. 

The thing that impressed me most was the fact that 
thirty-four pupils, out of the eighty-one tested, had 
sufficient mentality to warrant their being placed in 
grades from one to three years above their present 
position. This seems to me to be a great waste in our 
school system. According to the teacher’s estimates, 
the major portion of these pupils could do work of a 
higher grade. 

Of course I found eighteen pupils who were doing, 
or attempting to do, work of a grade from one to 
three years above that which their mentality war- 
rants. In each of the cases the teacher’s estimate 
shows that they should be in a lower grade. 

Summing up these two sides of the question we 
find that,.considered from mentality, fifty-two pupils 
out of eight-one were improperly graded, and this 
is verified in the majority of cases by teacher’s ex- 
perience. J. E. O’Neel, 

Department of Science, High School. 

Riddle, Oregon. 


ANOTHER STANZA 


Rev. Dr. Philip B. Strong, Plainfield, N. J., has 
written an important stanza, not as an addition to 
Key’s immortal song, but as an expression of his per- 
sonal devotion to the flag and as a prophecy of its 
still greater glory among all nations when it shall 
hereafter be raised in grateful tribute over a ransomed 
world. The stanza follows :— 

And when earth is redeemed from the menace of 
“might,” 

The forces of “frightfulness” shattered forever; 
When God has established his kingdom of “right,” 

Secure through a brotherhood nothing ean sever— 

Then honored by those who oppression oppose 
Shall our ensign exalted new glories disclose, 
And the “Star Spangled Banner” in tribute shall wave 
O’er the lands of the free and the homes of the brave! 

QUENTIN ROOSEVELT 
Oh, do not deem the hero lost! 

He could not falter when the call 
To service came, nor count the cost; 

He gave his all. 


For who that bore his father’s name 
In freedom’s hour of dread would hide 

Secure from death, nor hold as shame 
All things beside? 


Young eagle of a fearless line, 
He sought in sun and cloud the foe, 
Speeding to conquer in the sign 
That bade him go. 
Death sought him under alien skies— 
But Honor holds him victor still, 
And guards the place with watchful eyes 
His name shall fill. 


—Edward Fuller. 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, July 18. 


a 


There are some folks so conceited as to think the world is going to the eternal bow-wows 
just because it isn’t going the way they think it should go.—Erasmus Wilson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WONDERFUL RESULTS IN 1917 


We give some of the more important results of 
thoys’ and girls’ club work in thirty-three northern 
sand western states for 1917, Department of Agricul- 
sture.. 


‘Paid co-operative leaders to January 1, 1918 391 
‘Volunteer club leaders (unpaid or paid 

wholly by local institutions)............... 11,281 
Number county club leaders employed on 

“Total number of counties in the North and 

Per cent. counties having organized club 

‘Club plats visited by paid club leaders....... 38,847 
-Home canning demonstrations conducted by 

Field demonstrations conducted by leaders 2,316 
«Club fairs and festivals conducted by leaders 864 
Pieces instruction literature furnished by 


Pieces instruction literature furnished by 

United States Department of Agriculture 1,863,087 
“Total number club members enrolled in rural 

“War garden members in cities .............. 400,000 
“Total value all products produced by mem- 

bers reporting 


Total cost of supervision all sources, federal, 

Average cost of supervision per club member 

for twelve months based upon total en- 

Average value of products per member re- 

porting of completed productive projects $21.89 


Projects. No. of Members. Returns. 

Cort. 7,249 456,873 bushels 

Potato clubs ....... 8,999 325,786 bushels 

Bean clubs ........ 321 pounds 

Grain sorghum clubs 235 203,383 pounds 

Garden clubs ...... 80,512 $999,967 worth fresh vege- 
tables 

Canning clubs ..... 25,641 1,578,510 quarts 

Sugar-beet clubs .. 4,916 28,864 tons (Valued at $7 
per ton) 

Poultry clubs ...... 4,376 106,358 chicks ; 33,370 
dozen eggs 

Pig abe 7,382 10,583 animals (1,797,196 
Ibs.) 

Baby-beef clubs . 486 415 animals (331,319 Ibs.) 

Sheep clubs ....... 63 178 animals (32,657.96 lbs.) 

Cale: 487 599 calves grown 


In addition to the above club projects there were 
other productive.and non-productive projects, such 
as onion, butter-making, cow testing, dairy record, 


sweet corn, wheat, market garden, and flower clubs, . 


each of which had a commendable enrollment and 
made interesting records. 


> 


BOOK TABLE 


‘SPANISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. A Handbook of 
Methods. By Lawrence A. Wilkins, A. M., head of 
the Department of Spanish, Dewitt Clinton High 
School, New York City, in charge of modern lan- 
guages in the New York City High Schools. New 
York: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Within the last few years Lawrence A. Wilkins 

-seems to have become, almost by common consent, 

the spokesman and acknowledged leader of secondary 

school teachers of Spanish, holding a position some- 
what similar to that of Professor Ford among college 
and university Spanish teachers. This tacit leader- 
ship, given official recognition by his election as first 
president of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, is confirmed and justified by the publica- 
tion of this timely, useful manual for Spanish teachers. 

It has been called “useful,” but “indispensable” is 

really the word; it is the pioneer work in the method- 

‘ology of Spanish teaching, and so well: written, so 

thorough, that it at once assumes a place of unques- 

itionable authoritativeness as “the” book for Spanish 
teachers everywhere. To be sure, it is primarily de- 

‘voted to high school Spanish, and sub-titled “with spe- 

<ial reference to the junior high schools,” but it is 

just as useful to the college teacher, or any other 
teacher, of Spanish, as well. And oh! wouldn’t it do 

;principals, and superintendents, and boards of educa- 

tion a world of good to read it! Then there would 

be no more teachers chucked into teaching Spanish, 
without adequate, or sometimes any, preparation; no 
more weak pupils advised to take Spanish “because it 
is easy” and they may “get by”; no more of the whole 

‘fool “Spanish is easy” idea which Mr. Wilkins exposes 

in all its ignorance and folly. Such a book as this has 

been needed, and needed badly, for some time; ever 
since the Spanish craze started, in fact, judging by 
results in college entrance examinations. Now if 

.teachers will only get it, and read it, and pass it along 

to confreres, and superiors, and their friends on the 

board! 


Throughout the book one is struck by the author’s 
grasp of his subject, his comprehensive knowledge 
of Spanish and Spanish teaching, his good old com- 
-mon sense and experience. The last chapter, “Bibli- 
‘ography and Other Aids for Teachers of Spanish,” 
-alone is worth the price of the book to any teacher; 


the other chapters are just a golden gift. They in- 
clude talks on Why Teach Spanish? The Present 
Progress of Spanish in the Schools, The Preparation 
of the Secondary School Teacher of Spanish (fine), 
The Aim in Teaching Spanish, The Method, The 
Course of Study in Spanish for the Junior High 
School, The Relation of This Course to That of the 
Four-year High School and the New Senior High 
School, chapters on the organization of classes, the 
recitation, methods and devices, suggestions, club 
work in Spanish departments, and other valuable 
material. 

The Hispanic Series has put over another knock- 
out, with Mr. Wilkins delivering the punch. 


THE SECOND LINE OF DEFENCE: A PLEA FOR 
THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW. By 
Margaret Slattery. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell, 
publishers. Cloth. 189 pp. 

No other American woman fills quite such a place 
in the religio-educational world as does Margaret 
Slattery. She was a remarkable city teacher in 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts; became an inspiring com- 
munity leader through Sunday school and church 
work, won national fame as teacher in a Massachu- 
setts State Normal School through writing and lec- 
turing, became National Secretary of the Congrega- 
tionalist Church organization, and when the United 
States entered the war Miss Slattery became one of 
the most effective platform champions of loyalty and 
war service. The spirit of her brilliant appeals is in 
this fascinating and thrilling book—“The Second Line 
of Defence.” 

The inspiring charm of Miss Slattery’s paragraphs 
is the charm of a literary master, an ardent patriot, 
a consecrated student of human nature. She has the 
genius, also, to see noble visions through faint vistas. 
Here are bits of Miss Slattery’s vision: “War is 
hideous . . . but men are victorious spirits, superb, 
sublime in their self-effacement that others may live 
and find joy . . . men fighting for truth and right. . . 
shall win the kingdom of God for the world, soul- 
stricken, and hungry for happiness. . . . Lives of 
children are very precious to Belgium and France— 
they are their hope, their second line of defence, and 
the nations that have lost so many boys in the first 
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line know their value.” Miss Slattery tells most 


compellingly how to prepare this second line of de- 
fence. 


MAN’S SUPREME INHERITANCE. By F. Matthias 
Alexander. Introduction by Professor John Dewey. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $2.00. 

Mr. Alexander has given us an interesting book for 
students of the human being. His two- great points 
are evolution and environment. “Evolution,” he says, 
“has two clearly defined functions; by one of these it 
develops, by the other it destroys.” That is, some 
physical organs become more efficient, others less, 
perhaps useless. 

Then when a human being reaches self-conscious- 
ness, the matter of “conscious control,” or moral evo- 
lution, becomes determinative in human life. This 
“conscious control” in view of environment becomes 
the decisive factor in the making of personality. It 
is somewhat like John Fiske’s psychic development. 


PACIFIC HISTORY STORIES. By Herr Wagner and 
Alice Rose Power. San Francisco: Herr Wagner 
Publishing Company. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Strange as it may seem the romance and tragedies 

of the west coast of North and South America have 

never been adequately available for school use. 

Nothing is more fascinating to children or grown-ups 

than are these stories, and the school world owes 

Herr Wagner a debt of gratitude for so grouping 

these stories in prose and verse that the children of 

the Atlantic as well as of the Pacific coast can en- 
joy their inspiration. Entirely apart from the fasci- 
nation of the stories there are many interesting bits 
of information such as some boys and girls delight 
to know. The official name of Los Angeles, given it 
in 1781, was Nuestra Senora La Reina de Los Angeles 

—‘“Our Lady, the Queen of the Angels.” California 

—Lower California—was so named from “caliente 

fornalla,” meaning “hot furnace.” Joaquin Miller is 

presented as the great Indian fighter that he was. 

More than 100 places in California have “San”—saint— 

incorporated. San Carlos, “Saint Charles”; San 

Diego, “Saint James”; San Jose, “Saint Joseph”; San 

Mateo, “Saint Matthew.” 


THE STARS AND STRIPES. A Flag Drill. By Fern 
E. Wise. With diagrams. Price, 15 cents. 

A MILITARY FLAG DRILL. Illustrated. By Colonel 
Joseph H. Barnet, First Infantry, I. N. G. Price, 
25 cents. 

MILITARY DRILLS FOR SCHOOLS. Illustrated. By 
Colonel Joseph H. Barnet, First Infantry, I. N. G. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

These three little books are designed for the inter- 
esting instruction of boys and girls in military drill. 
Those by Colonel Barnet contain simple but complete 
instructions in ordinary commands and formations 
with exercises and semaphore codes. . 

WHAT TO DO FOR UNCLE SAM. By Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Illus- 
trated. Price, 75 cents. 

Everyday service to our country is here shown boys 
and girls as well as how to live community civics. The 
book starts with the home, goes to the school and from 
there into all a child’s community relations. For ele- 
mentary and higher grades the First Book of Citizen- 
ship carries out in activities the new ideals of edu- 
cation that the present calls for. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPERIENCE OF TRADE-SCHOOL 
GIRLS IN MASSACHUSETTS. By the Depart- 
ment of Research, Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union. Prepared under the direction of May 
Allinson, Ph. D. Boston: Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union. Price, 80 cents. 

This book presents the first systematic survey of the 
industrial experience of the girls trained in the girls’ 
trade schools of Massachusetts during the first ten 
years of this state’s experimentation in vocational 
education. It is especially timely as forty-eight states 
are establishing state and federal-aided systems of 
vocational education under the Smith-Hughes Act. 
The experience of this pioneer state in this industry 
is profitable for all undertaking a similar task. The 
chapters treat of the school problem, experiences in 
industry, wages of trade-school girls, of Worcester 
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and Cambridge trade-school girls, the girl trained 
in such a school, its industries, with appendices of 
courses and administration of schools in Massachu- 
setts and evening schools of like nature. 


LIBERTY, PEACE AND JUSTICE. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Price, 32 cents. 
_This little book of 128 pages contains the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and important and timely ad- 
dresses on the war by President Wilson, by Ex- 
Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, by Robert Lansing, 
Franklin K. Lane, Elihu Root and George G. Wilsen,. 
besides an introduction by William T. Page, and Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address. It is a real convenience to. 


have these addresses handy for reading and consulta- 
tion. 


THE GOD OF VENGEANCE. Drama in Three Acts. 
By Sholom Ash. Authorized translation with intro- 
duction and notes by Isaac Goldberg. Special pref- 
ace by Abraham Cahan. Boston: The Stratford 
Company. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

There is a new, general, genujne interest in the Yid- 
dish language and Yiddish literature. Abraham Cahan 
says: “The birth of Yiddish literature in Russia and 
the beginning of the great Jewish exodus from that 
country to America are two effects of one and the 
same cause. The same anti-semitic crusade that 
forced the Children of Israel to go beyond the seas in 
search of a safe home aroused them to a new sense 
of their racial self-respect and to an unwonted interest 
in their native tongue.” “The God of Vengeance” is 
the strongest work of their ablest modern writer. 


WHY-SO STORIES. By Edwin Gile Rich. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. Small quarto. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.25 net. 

Few very short stories are as universally fascinating. 
as the fairy stories of birds and well known beasts. 
Here are sixty-five such stories from the folk-lore and 
legend of all lands, but chiefly from the folk-lore of 
the North American Indian. They are interestingly 
told, in simple language that a child will understand 
and enjoy. A glance at the titles of just a few of the 
stories will show the character of the book: “Why 
the Blackbird is Black,” “Why the Woodpecker Has 
a Long Beak,” “Why the Turkey Gobbles,” “Why the 
Birds Go South in Winter,” “Why Cats and Dogs 
Fight,” “Why the Mosquito Says Zum-Zzzz-Zzzz,” 
“Why the Goat’s Knees are Bare,” “How the Rabbit 
Lost His Tail,” “Why the Peacock’s Tail is Spotted?” 
There is not a story in this group that will not delight 
anyone from six to sixty. 


A RAPID FRENCH COURSE. For students in even- 
ing classes, private students, and others. By Ran- 
dall Williams and Walter Ripman. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 250 pp. Price,. 
90 cents. 

This is a valuable addition to Dent’s Modern Lan- 
guage Series, of which Walter Ripman is the general: 
editor. Like other books of the series, it is on re- 
form (that is, direct method) lines, and like all books 
in which Mr. Ripman is concerned, adequate use is 
made of modern phonetics. 

The present book is intended for students of seven- 
teen years and upwards, and the material is accord- 
ingly more mature than in most books of the kind, 
and more rapid progress is expected of the student. 
The text contains a relatively large amount of read- 
ing matter, much of which is in dialogue, and the 
exercises are very full. 

The book is uniform in typographical arrangement 


with the excellent “La France” of Professor Guibillon,. 


and the illustrations are of the same type—excellent 
pen and ink sketches by Herbert Cole. : 

“A Rapid French Course” is the only textbook in 
French especially prepared for learners who for any 
reason begin their study of the language late. 


Oculists and Physicians 
many years ‘ore it w 
Beautiful Eyes Domestic Bye 
icine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Paysicians an 
panne by them as a Reliable Relie? for Kyes that Need 
are. Try itin your Kyes and in Baby's —— Smarting— 
Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book oi the Bye Free 
MURi..—E EYE REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, Ie 
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Rules of Publication 


Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your 
@aper indicates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued 
at their expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable 
credit to subscribers who are busy and may not remit on 
the exact day a subscription expires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former and 
present address, otherwise they are responsible for the 


paper if sent to a former address until ordered stopped, 
or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that 
remittances should be made by checks, drafts, post-office 


orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 
payable to the publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subcriber’s name on the paper. Should 
such a change fail to appear on the label on the second 


issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should 
notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
ef Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer 
a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages of the Journal of 
Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, Edi- 
tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of 


the Journal of Education should be addressed to the 
Publishers. 


New England Publishing Company 


When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 


Horsford’s 


Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists 
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Publication Office - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
echools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 


tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 

$1-Nov. 1: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association. Detroit. President, 
Harvey H. Lowry, Ionia; secretary, 
John P. Everett, Kalamazoo. 

81-Nov. 1-2: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association. Des Moines, Iowa. 
Superintendent M. G. Clark, Sioux 
City, Iowa, president; Charles F. 
Pye, Des Moines, lowa, secretary. 

NOVEMBER. 

6-9: Colorado Education Association. 
J. A. Sexson, president, Sterling; H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 232% Century 
building, Denver. 

6-8: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

7-9: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
Eastern Division at Denver. 


6-9: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. St. Paul. . A, Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 

7, 8, 9: Kansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation meetings to be held simul- 
taneously at Topeka, Salina, 
Wichita and Pittsburg. Presi- 
dent, J. O. Hall, Hutchinson. Sec- 
retary,-F. L, Pinet, Topeka. 


14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 


ers’ Association. Boston. 


25-27: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation, Mitchell. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, secretary. 

28-29-30: Oklahoma Educational As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City. Presi- 
dent, B, F. Nihart, Oklahoma City; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary D. Couch, 
Oklahoma City. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ADAMS. Herman B. Betts, prin- 
cipal of the Adams High School, has 
resigned. Mr. Betts is a graduate of 
Colby, class of 1907. 

AMHERST.. Frank T. Wingate, 
principal of the Amherst High School 
for the past two years, has resigned 
to accept a similar position in Milton, 
Mass. Mr. Wingate is a Bates man, 
class of 1895. 

BARRE. Principal Standage G. 
Johndroe, for the past two years 
principal of the Barre High School, 
has resigned. Mr. Johndroe came to 
Barre from Fairfax Academy, Ver- 
mont. 

BRAINTREE. Clarence N. Flood, 
superintendent of schools for the past 
year in the town of Saugus, has been 
elected to the superintendency of the 
Braintree public school system. His 
duties there began August 15. Mr. 
Flood will receive $450 more than 
his yearly salary in Saugus. 

GREAT BARRINGTON. A. W. 
Ruff, for the past ten years principal 
of the Searles High School, has re- 
signed to enter the Y. M. C. A. work 


overseas. 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach-. . 


Principal H. B. Betts, principal of 
the Adams High School since 1911, 


has resigned to accept the principal- 
ship of the Natick High School. 

GREENFIELD. Edgar B. Smith of 
Brattleboro will begin his duties as 
principal of the Greenfield High 
School in September. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

DOVER. Charles L. Wallace, prin- 
cipal of the Plymouth High School, 
takes charge of the high school of 
this city. He is one of the best known 
and most appreciated secondary 
school men of the state. He was for 
eighteen years principal of the high 
school in Lisbon and eleven years in 
Plymouth. He has been president of 
the State Teachers’ Association and 
has always been in the forefront of 


all professional movements in the 
state. 


VERMONT. 


MIDDLEBURY. The Boston 
Transcript had the following editorial 
in a recent issue :— 

“Among the New England colleges, 
Middlebury now stands in an en- 
viable position. Where they are an- 
nually calling upon their alumni to 
make up deficits of varying size 
Middlebury is able to announce that ‘it 
is safe financially for the duration of 
the war. This announcement, which 
will be good news not merely to the 
alumni of an institution with more 


than a century of honorable effort be- 
hind it, but to the friends of liberal 
learning everywhere, is made possible 


by the completion of a new $400,000 
endowment fund. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


On Their Record of Service 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Are still the choice of the foremost schools of America. 
In hundreds of schools they are demonstrating 
‘‘the economy of quality.” 


The Best is the Cheapest 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


“To raise $400,000 for educational 
purposes in times like these is no 
mean achievement. Colleges a-plenty 
need as much money, but few of them 
have the courage to compete with the 
many good causes now making their 
demands on the public pocketbook. 
The more honor, then, to Middlebury 
for succeeding in an_ undertaking 
which, as President Thomas says, 
was considered impossible. Success, 
too, is proof that the college has a 
loyal body of graduates and a con- 
stituency that recognizes the institu- 
tion’s service and believes in the mis- 
sion it has ever striven to fulfill. 
Sixty-one per cent. of all the livin 
alumni contributed to the fund an 
four classes secured pledges from 
every member. Because the fund 
went under the name of the Liberty 
Endowment it was only fitting that 
138 of the contributors should make 
their gifts in the form of Liberty 
Bonds of various issues and de- 
nominations. Equally interesting is 
the fact that the college employed no 
agents and paid no commissions. The 
whole amount was raised at a total 
expense of less than $4,000.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


An allotment of $186,786, the next 
largest after New York’s, has been 
made for Pennsylvania by the federal 
board for vocational education under 
the Smith-Hughes vocational educa- 
tion act. The legislature will dupli- 
cate the amount, so that $373,572 is to 
be available this year for vocational 
training in the Keystone state. Divi- 
sion of the federal allotment is into 
three funds. For salaries of teach- 
ers, instructors and demonstrators in 
agriculture there is allotted $46,117.18; 
for salaries of teachers in_ trades, 
home economics and industry, $82,- 
118.98, and for salary and =  main- 
tenance of teachers in a_ teachers’ 
training division, $58,549.84. 

Administration of the fund is in the 
hands of a state board for vocational 
education: Nathan C. Schaeffer, state 
superintendent; L. H. Dennis, _ state 
supervisor of agricultural education, 
and M. B. King, state director of 
vocational education. 

The total apportioned throughout 
the country this year is $2,307,450.44, 


an increase of $1,700,000 over last 
year. The appropriations will 
crease each year until in 1925 they 
reach a maximum of $7,000,000. 


MEDIA. Delaware County con- 
tinues its leadership in education in all 
of its phases. Ten teachers and three 
school directors went “over there,” 
which in proportion to the number in 
the county makes a record. Some 
townships have employed a _ physical 
director with a view to the better phy- 
sical equipment of the young people. 
One high school lost its principal, as- 
sistant and teacher of agriculture 
within two months of the opening of 
the school year, and the new teacher 
of agriculture was later called to war 
service. One school—Lansdown— 
had the schoolhouse open for 145 
patriotic meetings of various kinds. 
The pupils bought $44,100 of Third 
Liberty Loan bonds, $6,139 in War 
Saving Stamps and contributed liber- 
ally to the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. 
campaign funds. All through the 
county patriotism went over the top 
in 100 per cent. Americanism of all 


kinds. 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


TENNESSEE. 


KINGSPORT. This very wide- 
awake new city emphasizes its educa- 
tional progress by employing as super- 
intendent Eugene M. Cranch, who has 
been in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, the past year. A _ live 
man in a live city makes a great com- 
bination. 


MEMPHIS. Superintendent A. A. 
Kincannon has resigned to accept the 
presidency of the West Tennessee 
State Normal School of this city, and’ 
Professor Wharton S. Jones, profes- 
sor of mathematics of that school, 
succeeds Mr. Kincannon as superin- 
tendent at a salary of $5,000, 


CENTRAL STATES, 
IOWA. 
IOWA CITY. Professor Fred- 


erick Carlos Eastman, head of the 
Latin Department of the State Uni- 


Institute of Musical Art 


of the city of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 
THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


Special Examinations 
October 5th and 9th 


Enrollment 
September 30th to October 10th 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 
mailed on application 


# SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BE MERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogyin America. It aime 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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versity, was instantly killed near Des 
Moines on August 4 by losing con- 
trol of the automobile he was driving. 


KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. A. C. Stout, principal of 
the high school, succeeds Dr. H. B. 
Wilson as superintendent of schools, 
elected on August 5. Dr. Wilson left 
for his new field of work as superin- 
tendent of Berkeley, California, on 
Angust 6. 


MICHIGAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS. After many 
chills and thrills it looks as though 
the teachers would have an increase 
of $100 this year, and hereafter the 
grade teachers will have a salary of 
$1,000. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. Deputy Superin- 
tendent Jones is acting superintendent 
while F. E. Spaulding is in France. 

WASHINGTON COURT HOUSE. 
John D. Shoop was buried in this city 
which was his boyhood home. The 
funeral services were held in the 
Methodist Church. Many prominent 
men associated with him in Chicago 
were in attendance. 


MINNESOTA. 

DULUTH. This city, under the 
lead of Superintendent Hoke, with 
the co-operation of the civic societies, 
has taken front rank in all war 
activites as indicated by the elab- 
orate literature and reports issued. 

School committees were organized 
to co-operate with outside committees 
in Red Cross work, the sale of Thrift 
Stamps, etc. Regular contributions 
were made to the Armeaian ard 
Syrian relief funds. Active support 
was also given to each Liberty Bond 
issue. All publicity material scnt out 
from the Publicity Department at 
Washington was utilized wherever 
possible. Lessons in community life 
were tauvht from bulletins prepared 
by the Federal Government. The 
Junior four-minute speeches and es- 
says on “Thrift” were conducted 
throughout the entire system, forming 
a basis for oral and written language 
work. In the Home Training De- 
partment saving through substitutes 
was emphasized. At the request of 
the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education occupational instruction 
was provided for drafted men. 
Greater production of food was 
worked out in school gardens. In all 
this work educational values were 
considered of first importance. Great 
care was taken to avoid anything like 
exploitation. Every effort was made 
to have new material and new ideas 
growing out of the war and having 
educational value become an integral 
part of the course of study. 

In March each of the 16,521 pupils 
was enrolled in the Junior Red Cross. 
Lessons in patriotism and citizenship 
have been given, including the story 
of the Red Cross, lessons in Food 
Conservation and all forms of help- 
ful service. The pupils made 34,210 
articles for the soldiers and the needy 
people “over there.” They also con- 
tributed and collected $41,777. Of 
this $35,085 was for Thrift Stamps. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
PETALUMA. It is worthy of note 
if it be not “educational” that this 


greate 


thoughtful enough to provide 
sometime come to each of us. 


diately after the vacation period. 


will still be money coming in,” 


than a nickel a day. 


you out of debt. 


the coupon for information. 


534 U. Building, 


{When You Are On 


Ahad 


That is the Time You Need 
+, 


ion time is danger time, for the risk of Sickness or Accident is 

an during the school year, and the income is cut off. How very 
important, then, it is that you be protected during the summer months. 

Every summer we pay hundreds of ¢laims to Teachers who were 

in advance for those misfortunes which, 


Read the following extract from one 
of the many grateful letters we received last season, during and imme- 


Protection 


A Rhode Island Teacher wrote: “Check for claim received very 
promptly. To belong to an organization like the T. C. U., which is sym- 
pathetic with and fair and prompt in the adjustment of its claims, is of 
great value. Illness comes at unexpected times, as it did in my case, 
and it gives a sense of relief to know if the regular income stops there 


The T. C. U. is a National Organization for Teachers which will pay 
you $50 a month when you are disabled by accident, sickness or quaran- 
tine, $1,000 to $1,500 for accidental death, besides certain hospital and 
operation fees, and numerous other benefits, all for the small cost of less 


bets: the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


This will help you pay your doctor and your nurse, and other bills 
which come with sickness or injuries. This will protect your savings 
account so you will not have to start it all over again. This will keep 


Every teacher in America should be a-member of the T. C. U. an@ 
share its protection. If you have not already done so, fill out and mail 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


Lincoln, Neb. 


CUT 
OUT 


testimonials. 


MAIL Name 
TODAY 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 534 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
AND Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 


community is the biggest hennery in 
the world, producing 528,000,000 eggs 
a year. They sell for $12,000,000. 

SAN DIEGO. San Diego is the 
banner city of America among those 
under 50,000 population for the death 
of children under one year. The 
city’s rate in 1917 was but 5.7. 


COLORADO. 


GREELEY. The trustees of the 
State Teachers’ College have done a 
good thing in a good way. Dr. J. G. 
Crabbe was elected two years ago for 
a three-year term, and this summer 
by a unanimous vote he has_ been 
placed on tenure, elected for life, so 
to speak. So great has been his suc- 
cess that nothing else would have 


STATE NORMAL _ SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


been pardonable. The summer ses- 
sion was remarkably successful. 


UTAH. 


LOGAN. The State Agricultural 
College has had 549 more students re- 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass,, 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala,, 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


THe Epmanps EDUCATORS’ ExcHANGE 


Founded 1897 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Manual, Service Worth Paying For, ‘eat fre, 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


Metablished 1590 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


ceiving instruction in 1917-18 than in 
1916-17. The college is to share 
equally with the State University in 
the federal and state appropriation 
under the Smith-Hughes bill. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 


MOSCOW has taken front rank in 
boys’ and girls’ club work. All edu- 
cational forces of the Gem State have 
combined to give this work great 
dignity. President E. H. Lindley of 
the State University, Enoch A. Bryan, 
State Commissioner of Education, 
and Ethel E. Redfield, state super- 
intendent, are ardent official leaders, 
with L. W. Fluharty, director of ex- 
tension work of the university, W. T. 
McCall, state club leader, in direct 
charge of the work. The entire state 
is enlisted in this great work. 


MONTANA. 


HELENA. Hon. Edward C. El- 
liott, chancellor of education of the 
state, is national director of the Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps of Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Oregon and 
Washington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Howard Uni- 
versity has a new president, J. Stan- 
ley Durkee of Brockton, Mass. Much 
is expected of his leadership for the 
college. 


Transporting Our Troops 

The world has been astonished at 
the great number of American sol- 
diers. transported to Europe in the 


ORDER FOR YOUR SCHOOLS NOW 
‘America, My Country,” 


the New National Anthem, has been adopted officially by five states for 
their public schools. Churches, Sunday schools, lodges, Community Sings 
are thrilled by it. Octavo, 4-part harmony or unison lic., 10 copies, $1.00, 
or 100 copies $7.50. Sheet music 30c., full orchestra or band 25c. Address 


“AMERICA, MY COUNTRY,” RED WING, MINN. 


The Arlo Plan 


ARLO—CLEMATIS 
When teachers are moving, class work is broken, and pupils 
feel hazy on past study—then the Arlo plan becomes of the 
greatest importance. It ties up the loose ends and gives the pu- 


pil a new grip on reading fundamentals. 


By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. BROOKLINE, MASss.: THE RIVERDALE PRESS, 
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last half year. The number now ap- 
proximates 1,500,000, and the loss of 
life in transporting them has been al- 
most infinitesimal. 

The success with which we have 
moved our troops from the scattered 
camps in this country and across 3,000 
miles of ocean to the battle front is 
great evidence of American efficiency, 
We have not only surprised our en- 
emies; we have surprised our friends 
and ourselves. 

The British controller of shipping, 
Sir Joseph Maclay, speaks of this 
movement across the sea as “A trans- 
port. miracle.” We have been in- 
clined to attribute this achivement 
solely to our Navy and our shipping, 
but the British controller speaks in 
high praise of the share the American 
railroads had in the work. He 
says :— 

“If the American railroads had not 

been operated with success the whole 
transport movement might have 
failed, because it was essential to 
quick transportation that the troops 
should be ready for the ships.” 
_ Director General McAdoo seems 
justified in his statement that while 
the development of the policy of the 
Railroad Administration requires 
time, progress has been made toward 
the goal. 


The September Century 


The September Century opens. with 
the first instalment of a two-part 
serial entitled “Secretary Baker at the 
Front,” describing in detail the note- 
worthy visit of the secretary of war 
to France this summer. The author 
is Ralph A. Hayes, Mr. Baker's pri- 
vate secretary, who accompanied him 
throughout the whole journey. The 
number includes also several other ar- 
ticles bearing more or less closely on 
the war. “Training to Fly and 
Fight” is contributed by Paul Fortier 
Jones, who is at present training as 
an aviator in Canada. “Blood and 
Water,” an account of the thrilling 
new energy of the English people, is 
one of a series that is being con- 
tributed by Professor Canby of Yale, 
now traveling in England and France 
for the Century. “The Future of 
India” is by the well known traveler 
and lecturer, Sir John Foster Fraser. 
Among other features are “A Senti- 
mental Tramp along Inter-State 
Park,” by Richard Le Gallienne; 
“Confessions of a Grafting Wife,” 
by Helen Davenport Gibbons; “Amer- 
ican War Industries,” a series of 
drawings by Herbert Pullinger, and 
poems by John Hall Wheelock and 
Irwin Edman. The issue contains a 
number of unusual fiction features. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 185. 


who canceled the provisions of the 
decree under which undeveloped oil 
lands might be seized by the gover- 
ment on the failure of their owners 
to make declarations and submit to 
what they regarded as excessive taxa- 
tion. This action points to a satis- 
factory adjustment. 


SPAIN AND GERMANY. 


In view of the repeated sinking of 
Spanish ships by German submarines, 
followed sometimes by explanations 
and apologies, but never by real re- 
dress, it has been extremely difficult 
for Spain to preserve her neutrality. 
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Stung at last to definite action, Spain 
has notified Berlin that, in case of 
new sinkings, she will be obliged to 
take possession of an equivalent ton- 
nage of German ships now interned 
in Spanish ports. She is at pains to 
explain that this does not mean con- 
fiscation of the ships, but their tem- 
porary use, and that it does not affect 
her firm resolve to maintain strict 
neutrality. The course of the Spanish 
Government is abundantly justified by 
the fact that more than twenty per 
cent. of the Spanish marine has been 
sunk by German submarines, and 
more than one hundred Spanish sail- 
ors have been killed; but it will pretty 
surely be resented at Berlin, where 
any form of frightfulness ~ which 
helps Germany is regarded as per- 
fectly right, and there is a possibility 
that there may be sharp differences 
among the German people—the Ger- 

’ manophile press threatening civil war 
in the event of a rupture of relations 
with Germany. 


THE KAISER’S TEARS. 


It is not recorded that the Kaiser 
experienced any shock to his emo- 
tions when the unarmed passenger 
steamship Lusitania was sunk without 
warning by a German submarine, 
and more than a thousand civilians,— 
men, women and children—were sent 
to their death. On the contrary, he 
gave a special decoration to the com- 
mander of the submarine, and the in- 
cident was made the occasion of a 
commemorative medal. Neither has 
the Kaiser expressed any grief for the 
hundreds of women and children in 
English towns and villages killed in 
ruthless German air raids. On the 
contrary, such air raids have long 
since become a recognized feature of 
German warfare. But the other day, 
when Allied airplanes, engaged in 

. long-deferred reprisals, dropped a 
few bombs upon the city of Frank- 
fort, the Kaser was deeply moved, 
and telegraphed to the burgomaster a 
message expressing deep sympathy 
over the misfortune which had be- 
fallen Frankfort “as the result of an 
enemy attack which was contrary to 
international law.” 


ACTIVITY ON A NEW LINE. 


The announcement that a British 
force from Persia has reached the 
Caspian sea and taken over.a part of 
the defence of Baku points to activity 
on a new line for the thwarting of 
German plans. The Baku oil wells 
yield about 10,000,000 tons of oil a 
year, and the possession of this 
source of oil supply was a_ prize 
which Germany and Turkey intended 
to share, when they carved Trans- 
Caucasia from Russia. Since last 
April an Armenian force had been 
reported as occupying Baku, and to 
that force, if still in possession, the 
arrival of the British must have been 
a welcome re-enforcement. The ap- 
proach of the British to Baku must 
have been attended by great difficul- 
ties; but the movement was highly 
important, not only because of the 
oil wells, but because the possession 
of Baku by either the Germans or the 
Turks would be a serious menace to 


WANTED 


Position as teacher of Piano in Col- 
lece by one who has had experience 
as teacher in a State College. Ad- 
dress “Piano Teacher,” Journal of 
Education. 


E, N. Y. 
My Dear Mr. BARDEEN: GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., August 6, 1918- 


We have just received 4 resignation from one of our high school teachers, depart- 
ment mathematics. You know the kind of teachers we wish to consider. The salary will 
be from $900 to $950. As it is late, I am writing to two or three agencies. 
Thanking you for any assistance you may render in this matter, I am 
Very truly yours, 


Sup’t. 


Our reply on August 7 was the recommendation of a Syracuse graduate 


experience as teacher of mathematics. vo 


mL KINGSBURY, N. Y., August 9, 1918. 
I have accepted the mathematics position at Gloversville, at $900. I am ve 


pleased with the position and feel 
me to the superintendent. 


much 
that owe you a great deal for the way you 


Yours truly, 


One letter from the school, one letter to the school, one _ 
a place secured without waste of postage or effort. eet. ite ee 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
ETE, AVENUE “Teaching Business.” with che 


laries, etc., sent free. 
third year. One fee registers in all 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


BRecommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WH. O. PRATT, Mgr 


SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


MERICAN : :: TEACHERS’ introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN Cc S AGENCY Schools and Families 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has fi] bua- 
j dreds of high grade positions ee te 

$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

lished 1889. No charge to emp 


none for registration. If you need 


teacher forany desi know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Gqudes, “Reo ten 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior que = 
superior people. 
366 FIFTS 
Between Sth and 86th Sweets Tegister Only reliable 

New York City candidates. Serviess 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pres. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists T 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. Tr 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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REMEMBER 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


THE TEACHERS 


ANNUITY GUILD 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


Endorsed by Practical Business Men 


FIFTEEN YEARS 


, 


HENRY H. HARRIS, President 
LOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 


-JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 


August 29, 1918 


TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


For regular openings in the fall. 


September calls are now coming in. 


Send for Blank at Once 


Winsuip AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


Learn to Save the Minutes — 
And the Hours Will Take 


Care of Themselves 


Students of typewriting can be taught to save the minutes 
‘-—and the hours—if they are taught the skilled use of the 


SELF STARTING 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


Students who are instructed on this machine learn how to save nearly a 
minute in the typing of every letter of average length. When these saved 
minutes are multiplied in every day’s work they expand into hours, days 


and weeks. 


Saving is the great national problem today —food saving, labor saving, 


time saving. The Self Starting Remington makes every typist a more 
efficient time saver and hence a more efficient wage earner. 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


INCORPORATED |: 
374 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


REMINGTON 
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